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ABSTRACT 

This guidebook is the first in a series of eight 
booklets included in a planning system for improving local secondary 
and Dostsecondary program and facility accessibility. Ih^ 
introductory section addresses questions about how to use the 
materials and when to use the planning system, other chapters are 
allocated to each of the five steps in the planning system: (1) 
identifvina barriers, (2) establishing priorities and goals, (3| 
generating stratenies, m) selecting strategies, and (5) removing 
barriers, within each chapter the different techniques available for 
conductina that step are described and compared. In addition, two 
continuous exatnple^^ are developed thrcuah each chapter to demonstrate 
how decisions about each step might be made in typical educational 
units. The auide also contains a copy of the planning record, the 
chart, and the barrier removal schedule. Most booklets in the series 
contain self-study exercises. The other seven (resource documents) 
are also available through EPIC--5^ee note. (LSA) 
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PREFACE 

There are ethical, economic and 
legal incentives for insuring vocational 
program and facility accessibility for all 
students including those with 
handicapping conditions. The ethical 
considerations are rooted in our basic 
belief in the dignity of each individual. 
Each individual has the fundamental 
right to equality of opportunity in 
order to live a self-fulfilled life and 
achieve individual potential. 

The economic incentives are 
centered in increasing general 
productivity of the workforce. All 
people should have the opportunity to 
receive training that will permii them 
to work, to produce goods and 
service^, to earn a meaningful wage, and 
to pay taxes. Not only will such work 
provide individual satisfaction, but also 
it will contribute to the national good 
by increasing productivity and 
decreasing the burden of public 
assistance. 

The legal incentives are founded 
in four Federal laws — The Education 
Amendments of 1976, P.L. 94-482, the 
Education of All Handicapped 
Children Act, P.L. 94-142, the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, P.L. 93-112 as 
amended, and the Architectural 
Barriers Act ot 1968, P.L. 90-480 as 
amended. Each law insures the basic 
rights to appropriate education and 
training to all individuals, regardless 
of handicapping condition. 



With these incentives in mind; the 
Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education of the U.S. Department of 
Education initiated a series of 
contracts, each of which was designed 
to result in a product that would assist 
educators lO respond to these 
incentives and to improve vocational 
education services to handicapped 
students. While Local Education 
Agencies and State Education 
Agencies have made considerable 
progress in mainstreaming 
handicapped persons in vocational 
education, additional efforts are 
needed to further strengthen the 
coordinated planning of such 
programs to remove barriers and 
insure accessible prograrr s and 
facilities. This particular product has 
been designed to assist local 
vocational educators develop 
accessible programs through 
systematic plannmg and through 
effective removal of attitude, policy, 
and communication barriers to 
program and facility accessibility. 

Jack A. Wilson 

Project Officer 

Office of Vocatio.-al 

and Adult Educatio^n 

U.S. Department of Education 

1980 



FORWARD 

Our goal in developing these 
materials was to provide you, the local 
educational administrator, with a 
useful too! for improving educational 
services to handicapped persons. The 
approach was based upon the 
assumption that beneficial and 
effective vocational education 
programs are administered in 
informed, efficient and sensitive ways. 
The materials constitute a systematic 
approach to planning for program 
accessibility and are designed to 
provide for maximum local flexibility 
and decision-making. We chose to 



emphasize flexibility in order to make 
the materials useful for addressing 
all types of barriers, in order to permit 
educational units to enter the planning 
process at whatever point they are in 
creating accessible programs, and in 
order to facilitate use of the system 
in the maximum variety of local 
situations. As you work through the 
Planning System, consider carefully 
how you could adapt the materials to 
meet specific local needs. 

Eric Rice 

James H. Hughes 
1980 
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AN OPEN LETTER 

TO SCHOOL SUPEI^IMTENDENTS 

AND COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE/TECHNICAL 

INSTITUTE PRESIDENTS 

Dear Educator: 

These materials are a useful tool for improving educational services, and 
particularly vocational education services to handicapped persons. As you 
consider the potential for using the materials in your educational unit, you no 
doubl will consider which of your subordinate staff members is best suited for 
handling this responsibility. As you make this consideration, you should bear 
three factors in mind: (1) the organizational position of the individual; (2) the 
skills, qualifications and characteristics of the individual and (3) the need for a 
way to monitor this individual's work. 

In terms of organizational position, use of the Planning System in local 
education agencies and in community colleges and technical institutes has 
demonstrated that the person with responsibility for using the materials should 
be no more than two organizational steps away from the chief executive officer 
of the educational unit. Often this will mean the Director or Dean of Vocational 
Education or the Director of Services for handicapped students. Past experience 
has suggested that when the responsible individual is more than two steps 
removed from the chief executive position of the institution, too frequently 
either the Planning System is not perceived to be of high priority within the 
institution or the System becomes encumbered with thr politics of the local 
institution. 

With respect to the qualifications of the person you select for this 
responsibility, it is important to select someone who has the respect of the staff, 
students and community; who has leadership skills in working with others; who 
knows the educational unit's structure and organization very well; and who will 
be committed to follow through on this task. 

With respect to the need to monitor progress in using the Planning Syi>tem. 
the products of the different phases of the Planning System— the Planning 
Record, the Data Chart, and the Barrier Removal Schedule— provide the basic 
elements of a good monitoring system. If you decide to delegate this task, these 
three documents can serve as the content for discussion at frequent, 
periodically scheduled ''progress review" meetings. Past use of (he Planning 
System has demonstrated that such meetings not on!/ encourage progress and 
keep everyone informed about specific project activities, but also reemphasize 
commitment to use of the Planning System within the educational unit. 

We hope you find the materials useful and wish you good speed in your 
continual effort to improving educational programming. 

Eric Rice 

£RJjC Project Director 
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Introduction 



It is the right of every school-aged 
citizen of the United States to have 
provided for them a free and 
appropriate public education. 
However, historically, some segments 
of American society have not enjoyed 
this educational right because a variety 
of barriers has prevented their 
accessing public education and 
training opportunities, particularly 
those opportunities that might be 
most immediately useful to them. This 
situation has been especially true of 
secondary and postsecondary level 
disabled students who have not had 
access to occupational, vocational and 
technical skill training programs. As a 
result, only two-fifths of the mentally 
and physically disabled adults are 
employed during a typical year, as 
compared with three-fourths of all 
non-disabled adults. Average weekly 
wages of employed disabled males are 
22% lower than those of their non- 
disabled counterparts (Levitan and 
laggard, 1977). 

Within training programs, the lack 
of provision of service is even more 



WHAT IS 

TH8S DOOUSMENT 

ABOUT? 

Program administration is defined 
operationally as the organizational 
process that deals with the functions 
of planning and management, each of 
which involves the complementary 
tasks of information review/ 
communication and decision-mak'ng. 
"Planning" is the function that 
involves gathering and organizing 
information in order to project what 
must be accomplished to reach certain 
goals — in this instance, program and 
facility accessibility. It involves 
analyzi.ig the situations and problems, 
fixing objectives, selecting appropriate 
solutions, and anticipating future 
actions. It is a systematic process of (1) 
identifying the requirements that must 
be met; (2) determining what is to be 
d ^ id (3) deciding how this may 
bfclyLnplished in an efficient 



obvious. Even though f'.L. 94-482, The 
Education Amendments of 1976, Title 
fl, specifies a set-aside of 10% of the 
total grant awa.d for handicappeJ 
students, disabled students comprise 
only 2% of the total enrollment in 
vocational education programs 
(U.S.O.E., 1978). Further, the Office of 
Civil Rights continues to process 
reports of scores of violations, ranging 
from unthinking to flagrant, that limit 
access to vocational training programs 
for handicapped individuals {Federal 
Register, 1979). 

This document is intended to help 
remedy the lack of equal access which 
many handicapped students 
experience. !t is designed to help 
educational administrators identify and 
remove barriers that limit program or 
facility accessibility. The particular 
focus of these materials is vocational 
education; however, the Planning 
System is applicable to any 
educational program. 



manner. ''Management" is the 
function that involves Implementing 
the plan in order to achieve the 
intended outcome(5). It involves 
procuring and arranging possible 
resources — fiscal, human and 
information — in a systematic fashion. 
Management is the "how" of program 
adminstration while planning is the 
"what." 

These materials are concerned 
primarily with the planning function. 
The pe*5pective suggests that program 
administration should be ::g^re5sive, 
flexible and creative. Mjnagemont 
preceded with planning can be 
characterized as administration that 
acts to solve or prevent problems 
rather than administration that r.ierely 
reacts to problems. This emphasis on 
planning '.(ems from the knowledge 



that efficient planning is required for 
educational programs to be accepted 
and supported, to realize the desired 
outcomes, to fit the local situation, 
and to operate economically. In view 
of this definition of planning, the 
following purposes and goals are set 
forth for this document: 

1. To provide educational 
administrators a systematic 
way of collecting, processing 
and structuring information 
that will facilitate making 
vocational education programs 
and facilities accessible to all 
students. 

2. To provide sufficient informa- 
tion to permit a local 



administrator to select at each 
step of the Planning System the 
best technique for their 
particular institution or school 
system. 

3. To provide educational 
adnninistrators with all the 
information and materials 
needed to use the Planning 
System in any Local Education 
Agency or public community 
college or technical institute. 

4, To improve vocational 
education services to students 
as a result of administrative 
planning and management 
decisions. 



WHAT BENEFITS 
ARE DERIVED 
FROM USING 

THE PLANNING SYSTEM? 

Benefits from using the Planning 
System accrue to handicapped 
students, to the educational unit, to 
the vocational program, and to 
personnel of the educational unit. 
Among the more important benefits 
that can be derived from using the 
Planning System are: 
<^ 

Better meeting the personal 
training needs of handicapped 
individuals by insuring that 
handicapped s,tuclents can be 
involved fully in tfic program; 
o 

Provision of more effective 
educational services for all 
students through careful 
planning and program 
development; 

Program acceptance and active 
support within the community 
due to citi/en involvement on 
the Local Planning Committee: 
c 

Potential for complying with 
Federal mandates governing 
provision of education to 
handicapped students if the 
Planning System is used carofully 
and comf)letely; 
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Notoriety in community, state and 
nation for commmitment 
and action directed at insuring 
equality of opportunity in 
vocational education pro- 
gramming; 
o 

Potential to increase enrollment 
from service area, through both 
the publicity that use of Planning 
System will generate and through 
opening the program to 
additional groups of clients: and 

o 

Professiondl and personal growth 
of individuals involved in 
planning process in that the 
System provides training and 
experience in using several 
fundamental administrative 
planning skills. 

The Planning System hijs been 
designed with vocational education 
programming as the* central focus. 
However, the process and tochnicjues 
suggested have broad applicability in 
educational planning. The System can 
Ik* used in other situ<Uions if the focus 
and examples are changed. The skills 
staff will develop/refine in using thr 
System can of enduring value in 
educational administration. 



HOW IS 

THE PLANNING SYSTEM 
ORGANIZED? 

A five-step Planning System, 
conforming to the General Systems 
Model of planning (Kaufman. 1972) is 
proposed in these materials as a way 
to identify and remove barriers to 
program and facility accessibility. 
Figure 1 depicts the five steps in the 
Planning System. It is recommended 
that the System be used in the 
suggested sequence. However, each 



step has been written and organized 
so that educational units that have 
completed some steps through other 
means can begin at the most 
appropriate point in the process and 
use only those steps that are 
applicable in their situation. The 
System will fit nicely with most 
existing systematic planning 
procedures. 



FIGURE 1. 

THE PLANNING SYSTEM 








Accessible Programs and Facilities 



Step 5: Removing Barriers 



Step 4: Selecting Strategies 



Step 3: Generating Strategies 



Step 2: Establishing Priorities and Goafs 



Step 1: Identifying Barriers 



Within most steps, multiple 
planning procedures are offered in 
order that you, as a local 
administrator, can match school 
characteristics and planning technique 
requirements. Further, the materials 



have been designed to address all 
types of barriers in all kinds of 
educational settings, although special 
attention has been given to attitude, 
policy, physical and communication 
btirriers. 
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The Planninf^ System is written cis 
a series of eight booklets and 
packaged in a cardboard slipcover. 
Only one booklet, this Cuido to tho 
Planning System, must be read in its 
entirety; it explains the System, 
describes the options availahk* to you 
as a local administrator, recjuiros 
decisions of you on planning 
procedures to be used, and direc ts 
your activity throughout the (:)lanning 
process. Five of the other bookk^ls, 
one for each step in the Planning 
System, are self-in^tructioncjl texts. 
Each booklet contains deuiiled 



descriptions of the different planning 
[procedures available for that step in 
the System. In addition, the booklet, 
IdciUifyini^ ILirrivrs, contains attitude, 
policy/practice, and archiioctura! 
survey instrunuMits. The seventh and 
eighth booklets are supplemental 
reS(Durce guides — one that identifies 
and briefly describes exemplary 
programs and practices serving 
handicapped students in vocational 
education and one that lists documents 
and organizations that can be utilized in 
removing barriers and creating 
accessible [)rograms. 



WHAT 
IS A 

BARRIER 

In the most general sense, a 
barrier is any condition which 
prevents handicapped suidents from 
having access to the vocijtional 
education activities from which ihry 
can profit and that are equal to those 
available to their non-hancJi(ap[:)cd 
peers in the same educational unit. 

Merely stating this definition (\in 
be confusing. Therefore, the following 
discussion is intended \o explain the 
terms included in th(^ definition, offer 
interpretations provided in Federiil law 
and regulations, and note eXiimples of 
different kinds of barriers. 

TERMS 

Condition means anything other 
than an individual's disability and may 
incluiJe enviioncnenliil ft^jtures which 
incapacitate or hanciicap disabled 
people. Conditions also may include 
discriminatory education or job 
requirements that se[:)arato 
handicapped and non-handic ci[:)[:)e(l 
students and unfairly exclude 
handicapped students from programs. 
Books not in Braille, transportation 
svsl(?ms or buildings which ,ire not 
accessible by wheelchair, public signs 
and signals such as stoplights, elevator 
buttons, fire alarm systems which 
handicappecJ peof:)le canncM use are 
conditions which are barriers. 

Likewise, lack of knowledge^ and 
awareness about abilities or disabilities 
on the part of service [jrovidc^rs as wc»ll 
as a lack c:>f knowledge about service 
programs, or a lack of conficic^nre 
about using existing training 
0[)portuni!ies are conditions that 
function as barriers to [)rogram or 
facility accessibility. - 



A handicapped person in 

vocational education is a [x^son whc3 
is mcMitally retarded: deaf or hard o^ 
hearing; learnirr.4 disabled: s[Deech 
im[)airecj; visually fTandic\i[iped; 
sericjusly emotiofially disturbed; 
orthcjf)edically hanclicaf>ped; or other 
health im[:)aireci [:)erson . . . who, by 
rcMson oi the above, rcKjuires special 
education and relatcul services and 
cannot sue c*c»ecl in the regular 
vocational education [:)rogram without 
Sf)ecial eclucationiil iissistance; or 
recjuires a moclifieci voc-atiorial 
education program. Some agenc ies 
and slates ex[:)ancj or restrict the 
ck^finilion of hancirc a[)[:)ing condition 
to inc lude persoris who arc^ 
chronically ill, niultihandicapped, 
deaf-blinci, obese or addicted to 
drugs or alcohol. Please* reefer to your 
state iind locdl f)C)licy, cjs well as to the 
division wilhifi the a[:)[)ro[)riatc^ Fc^deral 
ager^ V with whic h your program is 
cissoc rated to derive the most 
a[:)[:)ropriatc^ definition of handicap[:)ing 
conditions for your local setting. 

From which they can profit means 
that students in vocational education 
must meet those lc>gitim.ite and 
a[:)prr)pria*e academic and tc»c-hnical 
recjuirenuMits rc»c|uisit(^ to admission 
afTcl [:)artic i(:)atic)n for all students. If 
hcm(lica[:)[K'cl individuals cannot 
c|ualify for the [:)rogram on these 
grounds, they are no more (eligible 
thiin non-licindif cip[:)c>d stud(»nts with 
com[)cir«il)le c rcMl(»ntials. 

Equal access ... to non- 
handicapped peers means that a 
c c)m[)aral)le [>rogram must be offere»d 
to (ill students but not that dll facilitic^s 
h.ivc^ to l)c» mc)cie accessible. The 



Attorney General's staff, the Assistant 
Secretary 'he Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services 
and spokespersons for the Gouncil for 
ExceptionjI Children all stress the 
flexibility of the particulars of equal 
access. 

Equal access does not necessarily 
mean that handicapped students must 
be provided special programs which 
are not available to the non- 
handicapped student in the same 
school system. It does not mean that 
all rooms or all buildings must be 
equipped for handicapped students. 
Likevy/ise, equal access does not 
guarantee that the individual will 
succeed in a given program. It does, 
however, guarantee an opportunity to 
try. 



KINDS OF BARRIERS 

Barriers that affect educational 
programs can exist within the 
environment, within society, within 
the educational system or within the 
handicapped person. For purposes of 
this planning document, barriers have 
been divided into four broad 
categories, each of which has several! 
components. The categories are 
additudinal barriers, policy /practice 
barriers, physical/en vironment.il 
barriers and communication barriers. 

Attitudinal barriers involve the 
attitudes of people toward disabled 
people as well as the attitude of 
handicapped students toward 
themselves. Attitudes are learned 
predispositions that consistently 
influence behavior. Attitudinal barriers 
are subtle, pervasive and although 
sometimes difficult to identify, often 
disappear with increased 
understanding of disabilities. 
Attitudinal barriers stem from the 
belief that disabled people are 
categorically incapable of doing 
certain things. Gommon attitudinal 
barriers associated with disabled 
students include: 

e 

lack of knowledge about 
disabilities and the abilities of 
disabled students — many 
nonhandicapped persons lack 
knowledge and awareness of the 
needs, problems and capabilities 
of handicapped persons. As a 
result, many nonhandicapped 
persons are inattentive to 
problems of the disabled and 
uncomfortable in the presence of 
^^"'iicapped individuals. 
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lack of a-Tceptance or negative 
feelings toward disabled 
students — handicapped people 
frequently are perceived as 
"different" from nonhandi- 
capped people; handicapped 
people therefore are avoided or 
simply not treated as ordinary 
people. Stereotypic, often 
incorrect, notions about what 
handicapped students can and 
cannot do also contribute to 
negative attitudes toward 
disabled students. Too often, 
handicapped students are feared 
by educators who are concerned 
that serving handicapped 
students in regular classrooms 
will mean extra work, lower 
educational standards and 
disrupted classrooms. 
« 

lack of knowledge about the 
helping system— sometimes 
handicapped students, their 
parents or their advocates do not 
have a thorough understanding 
of the helping system available to 
them. Handicapped individuals 
may not know their rights, may 
not know that training 
opportunities exisl, or may not 
know how to locate such 
information. 

lack of self confidence among 
handicapped students — many 
handicapped persons have few 
role models and fewer positive 
personal educational experiences 
to draw upon when building self- 
esteem. Too often handicapped 
students may mirror society's 
assessment them. As a result, 
handicapped students may not 
have any career goals or may 
have goals that are unrealistic in 
terms of opportunities or 
abilities. 

Attitudinal barriers related to lack 
of awareness, lack of knowledge, 
negative feelings and poor self 
confidence can be removed. Research 
findings have indicated that attitudes 
toward disabled students can be 
altered through educational programs 
that combine information and contact 
or direct experience with disabled 
students (Simpson, 1976; Hersch, 1977; 
Higgs, 1975; Donaldson and 
Martinson, 1977; and Alexander and 
Strain, 1978). Even simulation of 
handicapping conditions has proven 
to be more effect ive than no 
informatii n or simply the provision of 
information. 

If; 



Policy/practice barriers involve 
formal and informal school practices 
thai restrict access. They usually result 
from administrative or management 
decisions that, often inadvertently, 
prevent disabled people from 
receiving the same services as others. 
They affect people v^ith dll types of 
disabilities and can be difficult to spot 
because policy/practice barriers 
frequently are unobtrusive and subtle. 
Common policy barriers associated 
with providing vocational education 
services to hanciicapped students 
include: 

o 

restrictive admission policy — too 
often courses or courses of study 
inclucie a set of traditional but 
irrelevant prerequisites for 
acimission. Prerequisites might 
include completion of prior 
courses, n^inimum reaciing levels, 
minimum math skills^ p' ysical 
requirements, or formal 
c(*rtification. In many instances, 
none of these prerequisites may 
be appropriate to successful 
completion of the vocational 
program. The requirements are 
unrelated to vocational tasks or 
competencies; instead, they 
function as the vestiges of 
tradition or a means for limiting 
or restricting enrollment. 
« 

Federal, state and local legislation 
and guidelines — (he legislation 
and guidelines can be confusing. 
Sometimes funding is not 
provided; sometimes funding is 
provided but in too small a 
quantity or in a categorical 
fashion that prohibits its effcn tive 
use; sometimes the information 
about funding simply has not 
been made availabU^ to local 
educators. Similarly, multipk^ 
competing definitions of 
handicapping conditions, 
cat(*gory of funding or agcMicy 
responsibilities can impede* th(* 
provision of services. 

administrative prartic es — 
frecjuently traditional administra- 
tive practice* may be 
discriminatory to disaf>l(*d 
students. Such practices may 
include definitions and labelling 
practices of students, poor 
ident ification f)roc(Mlures. 
inadequate planning and lal)eling 
of specific programs as "the 
handicapped program." 
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inappropricJle programming — 
sometimc^s policy decisions about 
v^hat is taught, v^hen, anci to 
v^hom can create a barrier for 
disabled stucienls. For example, 
course work may be too narrow 
and on^it ir.iining related to 
living skills, jol) retention or 
transferability of skills. Likewise, 
if vocational programming is not 
designed to emphasize the 
abilities rather than the 
disabilities of handicapped 
students, it may be a barrier. 

Policy/prac tice barriers can be 
removed. However, it requires careful 
examination of policy/practice to 
identify the spc^cific pro[>lem. In 
addition, barrier rcMnoval may require 
ad(Jitio!ial work on attitudes since 
changirig organi/atioruil anci individual 
practices root(»d in tradition is difficult 
to achieve. 

Physical/environmental barriers 
are relatecf to mo[)ilitv and 
manipulation. They involve^ 
envircMirnenlal d(M^iands that are 
basic ally extranc*ous to the eclucatic:)nal 
tasks (o be performed and which limit 
f)arlic"ipation c^f disabled persons. 
These are usually the most obvious 
barriers to accc»ssibility. Common 
physical barric^rs related to f:)rovisic3n 
of vocational education for students 
with handicapping conditions inclucie: 

e 

architec ture* — physical access to 
buildings and classrooms plagues . 
many voc ational programs; even 
those located in new facilities 
presc»nt barric^rs. Such barriers 
include heavy doors, difficult 
hardware, steps anc] stairs, 
n.irrow doors, small turning 
spaces, unc»ven surf.ici*s, and 
high controls. 

site ,incl transportation — site* and 
transport, ition barric^rs inc lude* 
Injses and vans without lifts, 
transit stops with curbs. stef)S and 
sl.iirs. steep walks and r-^arrow or 
isolatcnl p, irking spacers, 
o 

equipment — ecjuipment l)arric»rs 
inclucie corilrols thtU .ire out of 
reach, that rc^fjuirc* fine fingering 
or two hands to operate, or that 
are plac(*d in locations that 
f-jhysictilly clisal)lecl persons 
cannot apfuoach. I.ac-k of 
contrasting colors on parts or 
c"ontrols. or cjudible signals ,ilso 
may l)e l^arricHs. 



Physical barriers can be removed. 
They are the easiest barriers to identify 
but can be expensive to remove. 
Creative strategies for removing those 
barriers can greatly reduce potential 
cost. 



Communication barriers arise 
from problems in acquiring, 
presenting, and/or processing 
information. Problems may occur 
when the student is unable to use 
standard communication patterns, 
devices and equipment either because 
of environmental signals In the 
training setting that cannot be used or 
because of an inability to see. hear, 
speak, v^rite or think clearly. Common 
communication barriers associated 
with the provision of vocational 
education to handicappc^d students 
include: 

information presontecJ so that it 
can be perceived, and 
subsequently understood, by 
only one sense — lecture'^ without 



sign language interpreters, text 
books without large print or 
braille versions, and television 
programs without subtitles are all 
communication barriers. 
Likewise, communication barriers 
also affect people with learning 
disabilities for whom information 
delivery rather than information 
content is the problem. 
• 

information presented at an 
inappropriate ability level— when 
disableci students such as 
mentally retarded students 
cannot work with materials at a 
certain level a communication 
barrier exists. This is a frequent 
occurrence in courses that rely 
on traditional texts without 
supplemental local materials. 

Communication barriers, like the 
other categories of barriers, can be 
removed. Removal of these barriers 
may involve use of special equipment 
or special experti-.o once the barrier 
has been identified. 



WHBCH LAWS 
RELATE TO 
THE ISSUE 

OF "CARRIER REMOVAL? 

jrederal law has established the 
right of all citizens to equal rights and 
equal opportunities. This is particularly 
evident in the provision of vocational 
education for handicapped students. 
Four major pieces of Federal 
legislation with accompanying rules 
and regulations and subsequent 
amendments pertain to the provision 
of vocational education to 
handicapped students. The laws must 
be considered in conjunction with 
each other. 

The Education Amendments of 
1976, P.L 94-4B2. Title II of this law 
pertains to providing vocational 
education. Among its purposes is 
encouraging states to provide services to 
handicapped students and to assist 
students to succeed in regular 
vor-ation-il education classes. Selected 
^^rD!r"^"^5 of P L. 94-482 that relate 



to program and facility accessibility for 
vocational education require that 
states: 

1. Expend a set-aside 
portion of the basic state 
grant as a minimum amount 
of monies spent in 
programming for vocational 
education for handicapped 
students; further, states or 
local areas must match these 
funds on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis: 

2. Use funcJs expencied for 
handicapped students 
consistent with state's plan 
submitted under the 
Education of all Handicapped 
Children Act, P.L. 94-142; 

3. Open tfie regular vocational 
program to the maximum 
extent possible to all students 
who can profit by using the 
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set-asides in order to reduce 
numbers of handicapped 
students in segregated 
vocational classes; 

4. Establish a local advisory 
council on vocational 
education for each LEA or 
postsecondary institution; 
insure representation of 
handicapped persons on 
national and state advisory 
councils for vocational 
education; 

5. Conduct local needs 
assessment to insure that 
educational programming is 
kept in line with student 
needs, student enrollment, 
and job markets; 

6. Describe programs and services 
to be provided to handicapped 
students in annual and five year 
state plans; and 

7. Expend some money on 
improvement of vocational 
guidance and counseling 
programs, including those 
that serve needs of 
handicapped students. 



The Education o( All Handicapped 
Children Act, P.L 94-142. The purpose 
of this law is to guarantee a free and 
appropriate public education for all 
handicapped students, ages 3 to 21. 
Selected provisions of the law that 
apply to vocational education assure 
that local educational units will: 

1. Provide handicapped children 
with the samj variety of 
program options available to 
non-handicopped children; 

2. Prepare and periodically 
review a written "individual- 
ized education program" (l£P) 
for each student (implies an 
inter-disciplinary approach 
utilizing counselors, vocation- 
al teachers and academic 
teachers , the student's 
parents, and. where 
appropriate, the student): 

3. Develop plan for serving all 
students 3 to 21 years of ago 
by September 1, 1980; 

4. Develop multi-factored, non- 
discriminatory assessment and 
evaluation procedures for 
determining the appropriate 
educational program; 

5. Serve all handicapped 
children in the least restrictive 
environment: insure a 
continuum of alternative 
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placement to meet the needs 
of handicapped children for 
special education and related 
^ services including 
vocational education if it 
consists of specifically 
designed instruction, at no 
cost to the parents, to meet 
the unique needs of a 
handicapped child; 

6. Provide for parent 
involvement in all aspects of 
the handicapped child's 
education evaluation, 
program planning and 
placement; 

7. Guarantee students and 
parents due process rights; 
and 

8. Participate in the creation of a 
comprehensive system of 
personnel development in 
each state, to ensure that in- 
service training is available to 
all personnel engaged in the 
education of handicapped 
students. 



The Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
P.L. 93-112, as amended. The purpose of 
Section 504 of this law is to prohibit 
discrimination against handicapped 
people in any public or private 
program which receives Federal financi 
assistance. Selected provisions of the 
law that apply to vocational education 
assure that all educational agencies 
receiving Federal assistance will: 

1. Provide an appropriate 
education design to meet 
individual educational needs 
of handicapped persons as 
adequately as the needs of 
non-handicapped persons are 
met; 

2. Provide that each handi- 
capped person be educated 
with persons who are not 
handicapped to the maximum 
extent appropriate to the 
needs of the handicapped 
person: 

3- Use an appropriate 
assessment program to 
deternnine needs; 

4. Involve handicapped persons 
or their representatives in the 
planning processes for 
achieving program accessibil- 
ity; 

5- Establish regular and open 
communication (and grie- 
vanc e procc^lures) so that 
information on program 
accessibility will be sharcnl on 



an ongoing basis; 

6. Always choose option of 
"most iniegraied setting 
appropriate." Separate or 
different programs are 
prohibited unless necessary to 
achieve equal opportunity; 

7. Insure accessibility on an 
institution-by-institution basis: 

8. Insure propram accessibility 
that includes but is not 
limited to a barrier free 
environment; 

9. Provide personal, academic, 
and vocational counseling, 
guidance, or placement 
services on a non- 
discriminatory basis, and 
ensure that handicapped 
persons are counseled tov\/ard 
the least restrictive possible 
career objective; and 

10. Equally train, recruit, promote 
and compensate handicapped 
persons. 

The Architectural Barriers Act of 
1968, P.L 90-480 as amended. The 

purpose of this law is to insure that 



certain buildings financed with Federal 
funds are so designed and constructed 
as to be accessible to physically 
handicapped persons. Selected 
provisions of the lav\/ that apply to 
vocational education assure that all 
educational agencies receiving Federal 
assistance v^ill: 

1. Insure that facilities built v^ith 
or receiving Federal funds since 
1969 are free of architectural 
barriers in compliance v^ith the 
American National Standards 
institute Code, ANSI 117.1; 

2. Insure that public transporta- 
tion and communication are 
accessible to handicapped 
persons; 

3. Plan renovation or nev^ 
construction of vocational- 
technical education facilities 
In compliance v^ith the 
current ANSI 117.1 standards; 
and 

4. Acknov^ledge the enforce- 
ment authority of the 
Architectural and Transporta- 
tion Barriers Compliance 
Board. 



WHAT IS 

THE PLANNING SYSTEM? 

What Activities Are Involved in 
the Planning System? The Planning 
System is a five-step process through 
which you, as an educational 
administrator, can make your 
vocational education programs and 
facilities accessible to all students. The 
process permits you (1) to collect 
systematically information about 
barriers to accessibility. (2) to devise 
strategies to remove barriers and (3) to 
select effective strategies. The process 
also permits you to structure the 
information collected in ways that 
facilitate action for removing the 
identified barriers. As you use the 
Planning System your activities will fall 
naturally into three phases, each of 
which consists of an activity(ios) and a 
product. The phases are: 

Phase One: 

Administrative planning resulting 
in development of a Planning 
Record (Appendix A of this 
booklet). 
Phase Two: 

Collection of information using 
Q :edures noted on the 
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Planning Record and completion 
of the Data Chart (Appendix B of 
this booklet), and 
Phase Three: 

Completion of a Barrier Removal 
Schedule and removal of barriers 
(Appendix C of this booklet). 
You v/i!! develop the Planning Record 
as you read this Guide, consider each 
step in the Planning System and 
decide which techniques within each 
step you want to use. The five steps in 
the Planning System together with the 
techniques suggested for use in each 
step are presented in Fig. 2, Overview 
of Planning System Techniques. 

As you can see. several techniques 
are presented within most steps of 
the Planning System. You will 
tentatively select the technique or 
procedure for conducting each of 
these steps that is best suited to your 
educational situation after you have 
read the brief description and 
comparison of techniques provided in 
the appropriate chapter of the CuidQ. 
When you have decided upon a 
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FIGURE 2. 

OVERVIEW 

OF 

PLANNING SYSTEM 
TECHNIQUES 



STEPl: IDENTIFYING BARRIERS 
Survey 

Delphi Technique 
Nominal Group Technique 
Outside Experts 
Community Impressions 
STEP 2: ESTABLISHING PRIORITIES 
AND GOALS 
Modified Nominal Group 
Technique 

STEP 3: GENERATING STRATEGIES 

Nominal Group Technique 

Brainstorming 

Synectics 

Charrelte 
STEP 4: SELECTING STRATEGIES 

Decision Matrices 

Cost Benefit/Cost Effectiveness 
Analysis 

Decision Trees 

Computer Simulation 
STEPS: REMOVING BARRIERS 

Force Field Analysis 

Management by Objectives 

Program Evaluation and Revlov^ 
Tec_hniques 

particular procedure you w\\\ note 
your choice on the Planning Record. 
Completing the Planning Record will 
usually require several days of your 
lime and may be the most 
concentrated effort that you w/ill 
expend in using the Planning System. 
You may find some, techniques to be 
applicable for mora than one step. For 
example, Force Field Analysis might be 
used to identify barriers. 

After you have completed the 
Planning Record for your institution or 
school district, you will begin the 
second phase of activity, collecting 
and deriving information about 
program and facility accessibility using 
the procedures indicated on the 
Planning Record. In phase \wo, you 
w\\ complete the first four steps of 
the Planning System and enter the 
results on the Data Chart. These tasks, 
usually conducted on a part-time basis 
over an extended period, may require 
three v\/eeks to a year, depending on 
the procedure: you select to collect 
information, (rie size of your 
institution or school district and the 
number and types of barriors v\/hich 
you identify. Results from each step of 
the Planning System are used as data 
to initiate activity in the next stop of 



the Planning System. The product of 
this second phase of activity is a 
strategy or set of strategies for 
removing barriers to accessibility as 
indicated on the Data Chan. 

After you have completed phase 
two you will undertake the third 
phase, devising and implementing a 
Barrier Rernoval Schedule. This activity 
is focused on implementing the 
selected strategy in order to remove 
the barriers that have been identified 
through your earlier efforts. This 
particular set of tasks is specifically 
addressed in Step 5. the chapter on 
Removing Barriers which constitutes 
the final step of the Planning System. 
A blank copy of the Barrier Removal 
Schedule constitutes Appendix C of 
this booklet and will be the final 
product derived from using the 
Planning System. When it is finished, 
the Schedule should contain all the 
planning information necessary to 
help bring your particular institution 
or school district into compliance with 
Federal regulations regarding 
accessibility. Further, it should help 
create a more effective delivery system 
for providing vocational education to 
all students including handicapped 
students. 

Who Should be Involved in 
Planning? Regardless of which 
techniques you choose in using the 
Planning System, one or more of the 
steps will involve group decision- 
making procedures. Group procedures 
have several important advantages 
over individual decision-making in 
program planning, the most important 
of which is the number and variety of 
ideas and solutions a group of people 
can produce compared to the output 
of one indiviciual. Group members 
have different backgrounds and 
organizational functions and respond 
to a problem from different 
perspectives. Further, vvh(Mi several 
different problems must be 
considered, a group may be (jivided 
into smaller groups to tackle^ pach 
problem simultanc^ously. thus rc^lucing 
the amount of time required for the 
whole task. Of ecjual importance, the 
solutions the group c hooses represent 
a ronsc^nsus acceptable to <)ll meml)ers 
if tl}C SLii^i^cstoil tiH h{)i(iii('s t?rr» 
followed correctly ,ukI ftilly 
implomontnl. 

A second potcMitial advantage* 
which group cJocision-making holds 
over individual decision-making is the 
Qc-^ility ro include* "con<um(»r groups" 



in the process. Students and/or their 
parents, teachers whose responsibili- 
ties will be affected by the decisions 
made, and potential employers may 
contribute to the planning. The 
ultimate success or failure of any 
accessibility program rests on the 
cooperation of consumers and 
impiementers. Consensus and support 
that result from working together 
represent invaluable assets. Under 
other circumstances lack of such 
support could impede an accessibility 
plan devised by a single administrator 
acting alone. 

A third advantage of using group 
decision-making procedures is the 
requirement in applicable Federal 
regulations specifically requiring that 
consumers and advisory committees 
be involved in program planning for 
handicapped students. Lobbying 
groups and Federal bureaucrats 
have recognized that such 
involvement improves information, 
generates support for community 
programs, and develops personal 
commitment among participants in the 
group planning and decision-making 
exercises, 

it is recommended that you create 
a diverse group called a Local 
Planning Committee (LPC) for 
undertaking project tasks in order to 
tap a wide spectrum of opinion and to 
generate a broad base of support. 
Membership on the Local Planning 
Committee should be open to anyone 
who is interested in the local 
educational unit, the needs of its 
students, and the idea of program 
development. As you read about each 
technique in each step, keep in mind 
the groups of professionals and 
consumers you might select to use the 
method. 

In this document, the group of 
people involved with planning has 
been called the Local Planning 
Committee (LPC). You are welcome to 
give your committee another name 
such as the 504 Committee, the Arrows 
Committee, /Access AclvnCiitos or 
whatever you choose for your 
situation. The Committee should 
consist of 7 to 15 members. In 
addition to yourself, the following 
persons should be considered for 
committee membership: (1) disabled 
people or parents of disabled 
students. (2) the school principal or 
dean of students. (3) the director or 
coordinator of special educatio.i 
programs. (4) a representative of 
vocational rehabilitation services, 
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perhaps a local VR counselor, (5) a 
representative of the local 
employment security office, preferably 
a person who is particularly 
knowledgeable about employment 
opportunities for disabled individuals, 
(6) a member of your local vocational 
advisory council, (7) two regular 
vocational education instructors, (8) a 
special education teacher, (9) 
guidance counselors, preferably 
vocational guidance counselors, (10) 
representatives of community 
advocacy groups, (11) representatives 
of the business community, (12) the 
school architect or building and 
grounds supervisor, (13) non-disabled 
students, (14) regular academic 
teachers, and (15) other persons whom 
you deem important. It does take 
more time to involve this range of 
people, but the outcomes are worth 
the effort. 



How Long Will the Process Take 
and How Much Will It Cost? Until you 
begin working through the planning 
materials it is impossible to estimate 
precisely how much time and money 
will be required to (Utilize the Planning 
System. Factors that affect time and 
dollar estimates i.iclude the size of the 
institution or school district, the 
number and age or facilities, the 
types of barriers identified, solutions 
selected for removing barriers^ and 
specific procedures you choose to 
employ at each step in the barrier 
removal process. When the Planning 
System was tested in public schools, 
community colleges and technical 
institutes, the range of time and 
resources required varied from 40 
hours of staff time and $200 to 400 
hours staff time and approximately 
$1000. 

The time and dollar costs of 
planning are flexible. You and your 
staff can determine exactly how much 
time and money you commit to the 
planning process. The Planning System 
has been created so that you can use 
information already collected to 
reduce costs; in addition, you can use 
the materials on a long term, part-time 
basis in order to distribute costs across 
a total school year. The choice rests 
with the local administrator(s). 

How Are the Planning System 
.Materials Organized? The Planning 
System materials are organizecj as a set 
of booklets entitled (1) Guide to the 
PLinnini^ S\"^tem. (2) Step 1: 
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Identifying Barriers, (3) Step 2: 
Establishing Priorities and Goa/s. (4) 
Step 3: Generating Strategies, (5) Step 
4: Selecting Strategies, (6) Stop 5: 
Removing Barriers, (7) Resource 
Directory and (8) Exemplary Programs 
and Practices. 

The Guide to the Planning Svstnm, 
the booklet you are now reading, is 
the only one that must be re.^d m its 
entirely. It explains how to use the 
Planning System, describes each step 
in the Planning System, and outlines 
the choices you must make at each 
step. The In-roduction you arc now 
reading addresses questions you might 
have about using the materials — the 
why, what, who, how and when to use 
the Planning System. This section must 
be read first since some of the 
information contained herein is not 
repeated elsewhere in the materials. 
Other chapters in the Cuk/e are 
allocated to each of the five steps in 
the Planning System. Within each 
chapter the different techniques 
available for conducting that step are 
described and compared. In addition, 
two continuous examples are 
developed through each chapter to 
demonstrate how decisions about 
each step might be made in typical 
educational units. The Guide also 
contains a copy of the Planning 
Record, a copy of the Data Chart and 
a copy of the Barrier Removal Sch^oule. 
As you work through the Guide you will 
want to remove the Planning Record 
from the back of this booklet in order 
to enter the appropriate information 
as you make decisions. 

The other seven booklets 
included in the Planning System 
materials arc resource documents for 
you to use as needed. Self- 
instructional texts in which are 
discussed the procedures applicable 
for each step of the Planning System 
comprise five of the booklets. The 
other two booklets are supplemental 
resources for use in removing barriers. 
You will find the various book'ets 
referenced at appropriate places 
throughout the chapters of the Guide. 
You are not expected to read these 
other seven booklets in their entirety, 
Instead, you will be reading selected 
excerpts within each of the booklets 
as you make decisions about which 
procedures you would like to use at 
each step in the planning process. For 
example, after you have read Chapter 
2 of the Guide, Identifying Barriers, 
you will have considered each of five 
procedures that could be used for 



barrier identification. You must 
determine tentatively which two of the 
five procedures are most applicable 
to your setting and enter them on the 
Planning Record. Next, you will turn 
to the booklet. Step 7; Identifying 
Barriers, and read the information 
about those two procedures. Having 
read the information on those two 
procedures only, you will select the 
more appropriate procedure. (If 
neither seems to fit, you may read on.) 
You will follow a similar procedure for 
each step in the Planning System. 

What Kinds of Preiiminary 
Decisions Have to be Made? There are 
several preliminary decisions that you 
must consider before developing your 
Planning Record. Your decisions about 
these issues help to determine the 
outline, the time table, and the 
resource needs for implementing the 
Planning System in your particular 
school setting. These (decisions can 
only be made at the local level and 
involve three issues: the scope of the 
effort, the level of resources to be 
committed, and the target. 
Specifically, you should consider the 
following questions: 
Scope: 

Shall the planning effort be 
directed at one school or one 
program (perhaps as a pilot) or 
shall it be directed at the entire 
system or institution? There is 
some rationale to considering a 
smaller pilot of the process in 
order to determine (he problems 
to be addressed and the 
resources that will have to be 
committed. Likewise, there is 
reason, such as compliance, to 
argue for doing the entire job at 
one time. 
Resources: 

What resources are available to 
be committed to this effort? 
Resources include money, time 
and energy. Estimates of these 
items must be made in advance 
because different procedures 
require diffc:'ent kinds and 
amounts of resources. Do not 
forget the wealth of resources 
such as volunteer organizations 
and people within the 
community that are often 
untapped f)y educators. 
Target: 

What types of barriers and/or 
handicapping conditions will be 



addressed in what order? Have 
some barriers been identified 
previously? Where will you begin 
the planning process? Are there 
pressing problen^is in terms of 
certain handicapped students in 
providing services that are 
already known? 



What Types of Information Are 
Available at the Institutional or School 
District Level? Some information 
should be available before you begin 
work with the Planning System 
including: 

Federal and state legislation and 
rules and regulations concerning 
program and facility accessibility. 
Some informa;ion on Federal 
legislation is included in this 
Guide. State information should 
be available from your State 
Department of Education, 
o 

Local policies concerning 
provision of education services, 
relations with state and Federal 
education agencies, and program 
and facility accessibility. This 
information should be spelled 
out in your agency's 
procedural manual or the 
community college/technical 
institute's catalogue. 

An inventory of local community 
services and resources that might 
be used by your institution to 
improve services. Such an 
inventory should exist or be 
available from state or regional 
offices; it should include 
advocacy groups, consumer 
groups, public service 
organizations, community 
improvement organizations, and 
important individuals. (Note: The 
Planning System's Resource 
Directory includes many national 
organizations). 

o 

A description of the current 
level of vocational services 
provided for handicapped 
students. The description should 
include training provided; 
support services available; job 
placement success; community 
support; number of schools, 
teachers and students involved; 
and so forth. 

The information noted above will 
as O I at each step of the Planning 



Using 
the 

Plannirig System 



Work on tho Planning System wil 
lake place in three successive phases, 
each of which is composed of a 
process and a product. The phases 
are: 



Phase Process 

Phase One Administrative Planning 

Phase Tv^o Information Collection/ 

Proressin^'/Decision-Making 

Phase Three Plan for Barrier Removal 



Product 

Planning Rororc' 

Data Ch.irt 



Barrier Removal Sc hedulf 



Tfie Planning Record will be the 
first product resu!(ing from your use 
of these materials. It is a systematic 
compilation of the decisions you and 
the Local Plannint^ Committee make 
and includes information such as 
which techniques will be used in each 
planning step, who is responsible for 
each activity, and when each step in 
the Planning Process will be 
undertaken. The Planning Record, 
together with the other products — the 
Data Chart and the Barrier Removal 
Schedule— are monitoring devices for 
administrators, the LPC and the public 
t( O the progress of the 

^ ERJO '^y planning project. .J f) 



DEVELOPEUIENT 
OF THE 

PLANNING RECORD 

The Planning Record (PR) 
constitutes Appendix A of the Guide. 
Please tear out the PR and begin 
supplying the information requested 
in each section. Most of your activity 
will be undertaken individually after 
marshalling resources from the 
educational unit or the community. 
Hov^ever, it is recommended thai the 
Planning Committee be involved 
whenever possible in developing the 
Planning Record since the PR 
becomes the outline for the activities 
related to Phase Two, collecting 



information and recording findings on 
the Data Chart, One specific charge of 
the Local Planning Committee is 
assistance in completion of Phase Two 
tasks. At the least, you must involve 
the LPC in reviewing and revising a 
draft of the PR before boi^inning 
Phase Two activities. 

You should expect that 
development of the Planning Record 
may span a six-week period. Rough 
estimates of how you might distribute 
your time are as follows: 



Item Estimated Time 

Make Prelinninary Decisions About 1 week 

Assemble Local Planning Committee About 1 week 

Collect Institutional/District Data About 1-1/2 weeks 

Work Through Guide and Complete PR About l-1/2wecks 



You will note that the Planning 
Record is composed of nine sections, 
each of which includes an identifying 
Roman numeral, space for recording 
time use, and an area for providing the 
requested information. The Roman 
numeral indicates the suggested order 
for completing the PR; it also will 
assist you in marking your place from 
day to day as you work through the 
PR. The time use space is intended to 
help you be aware of the time you are 
spending on the process of preparing 
the Planning Record and the overall 
progress you are making in 
completing the effort. The information 
areas should be used for recording 
decisions and ideas relative to 
completing Phase One and moving 
into Phase Two of the Planning 
System, 

General Information, Section i: 

Examine your copy of the Planning 
Record and note that it includes nine 
information sections. Begin your 
efforts by supplying the information 
requested in the section entitled, 
General Information, 

Preliminary Decisions, Section II: 
After completing the General 
information section, turn your 
attention to Section II, Preliminary 
Decisions, As you will recall, suggested 
preliminary decisions deal with the 
following three issues: 



1. 

Scope. How extensive a planning 
effort will be undertaken? Will it 
involve all schools or all 
programs or will it be limited to 
a subset of the total? 
2, 

Resources, What time, money, 
personnel and energy resources 
are available to be committed to 
the planning for accessibility 
effort? 
3. 

Target. What types of barriers 
and/or handicapping conditions 
will receive attention and in what 
priority order? At what point will 
you begin the planning process? 
Decisions about each of these 
issues should be made by the 
administrative staff and submitted to 
the School Board or Board of Trustees. 
The process of making preliminary 
decisions and recording those 
decisions with the local board 
establishes expectations for the 
planning process, assigns responsibility 
and authority for the process, and 
creates ^^ priority for the prornss 
within the overall opcratioi, u\ the 
educational unit. The information 
section for Preliminary Decisions on 
the Planning Record is the place 
where Miese decisions should bo 
noted. 



Local Planning CommiKee, 
Section III: After you have made and 
recorded the preliminary decisions, 
you must select your Local Planning 
Committee. Refer to page 13 of the 
Guide and revievv' the types of role 
occupants recommended for 
membership on the LPC. Next, 
working in conjunction with other 
administrators in your educational 
unit, you should identify and list 
persons you believe will make a 
substantial contribution to your 
planning effort. After reviewing your 
list, contact each individual to request 
their participation and to explain the 
planning process, LPC duties, and LPC 
time requirements. After commitments 
have been secured, send each 
member a letter confirming 
membership and announcing the 
time, place, and agenda of the first 
meeting. A sample letter is included as 
Appendix D of the Guide. 

Background Data, Section !V: 

Information in Section IV concerns the 
types of data available in most 
educational units which vv^ill be useful 
at various points in the Planning 
System. As you will recall, it was 
recommended that you collect and 
review four types of background 
information: 
1. 

Federal and state legislation, 
rules and regulations concerning 
program and facility accessibility. 
2. 

Local policy concerning che 
provision of vocational 
education, special education and 
vocational rehabilitation services 
and accessibility for all students. 
3. 

An inventory of local community 
services currently provided to 
handicapped students, particu- 
larly services related to 
vocational education. 
You may need to collect this 
information from other people in your 
administrative unit. After you have 
reviewed the information, enter a 
brief description of the findings in the 
appropriate space under the heading 
of Background Data. You will need to 
use this information in your initial LPC 
meeting. 

Information Sections V, VI, VII, 
VIII and IX deal with each of the five 
steps of the Planning System. You will 
complete the information requests 
within each block after you have read 
of the Guide and portions of 
the step booklets. 



Identifying Barriers, Section V: 

Section V is concerned with the first 
step of the Planning System, 
Identifying Barriers. Turn to the 
section in the Guide beginning on 
page 25 and read the materials on 
identifying barriers. As you read 
the section, match the needs and 
characteristics of your educational unit 
to the suggested techniques. 
When you have completed reading 
this chapter, enter on the Planning 
Record the name of the two 
techniques, in order of preference, 
that you consider to be most 
appropriate in your educational 
setting. Next, turn to the booklet 
entitled Step 7; Identifying Barriers 
and read the descriptions of each of 
the two preferred techniques you 
listed on the PR. Which of the two 
procedures would seem more 
appropriate to your situation? Select 
the more appropriate procedure and 
enter the name of your choice 
together with notes on the reasons for 
the selection in the appropriate place 
on the Planning Record. 

After you have selected the 
procedure you expect to use to 
identify barriers, consider how you 
might implement the technique in 
your school setting in terms of the 
following questions: 
o 

when do you propose to 
conduct the barrier identification 
process? 
o 

How much time do you estimate 

it will require? 

o 

What are the steps in the 
selected barrier identification 
process? 

Who are the persons you need 

to involve in the process? 

o 

Who will have what 
responsibilities in the barrier 
identification step? 



Enter the answers to each 
question in the appropriate pla<.e in 
Sect ion V of the Planning Record. 
When you have completed this task, 
begin work on Step 2: Establishing 
Priorities and Goals using the following 
directions. 
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Establishing Priorities and Goals, 
Section VI: Information Section VI is 
concerned with Step 2 of the Planning 
System. Establisliing Priorities and 
Coals. Turn to the section of thc^ 
Guide beginning on page 39 and read 
the material. As you will note, this 
step involves group planning to 
establish priorities and selecl among 
alternative goals. It also iiivolvcs 
individual administrator activity to 
write goals and objectives for the r^iost 
critical barriers. You will need to read 
the material in the booklet entitled 
Step 2: EsUihli^hini^ Priorities a/n/ 
Goa/s to become familiar with 
the modified Nominal Croup 
Technique, the suggested procedure 
for establishing priorities and selecting 
among alternative goals. 

As you read the materials in the 
Ct//(/e and the Step 2 booklet, 
consider each of the following 
questions and write the answ(^rs in the 
appropriate place in the Planning 
Record: 

Whom will you involve^ in this 

activity? 

o 

When will you initiate this 
activity? 

How long do you estimate it will 
recjuire? 

What are the ste[Os in conducting 

this activity? 

o 

Who will hav(^ what 
responsibilities in establishing 
priorities and goals? 



Record the namc^ of the two 
technicjues, in order of f)referon(~e. 
that you consider to b(^ most 
appro[)riate in your (nlucational 
s(Mting. Next, turn to the l^ooklet 
entitled Strp ^: C,rner,Ui!)i^ .S/ra/(\i,'/es 
and r(Md the descri|)tions of Ciich of 
the two [)referr(Hl technic]ues you 
listed on the PR. Which of tlie two 
[procedures would seem more 
ap[)ro[)riate \n your situation? Select 
the nKKe a[)propriate [procedure and 
enter the name of vour ( hoice 
together with notes on tine reasons for 
selection in th(^ appro[:)riate [)lace on 
the Planning Record. 

After you have selected the 
procedure you expect to use to 
generate strategies, consider- how you 
might im[3lement the technicjuc^ in 
your school S(^tting in terms of the 
following questions: 

WhcMi do you [)rof)ose to 
conduct th(^ strategy gc^neration 
[Process? 
o 

j-iow much time do you estimate 

it will r(^c]uir(^? 

o 

What are th(^ ste[)S in lh(^ 
selected stratc^gy generation 
[oroct^s? 

Who will have what 

resp()nsiliiliti(^s in tine strategy 

generation stc^[)? 
Fnlt^r the answers to each 
(]uc^stion in tlie a[)pro[priiil(^ place in 
Section VII of the Planning RcHord. 
When you have completed this task. 
Ipegin work on Stef) 4: SehnMing 
Strategies by following the directions 
discussed below. 



When you have com-'.lercMl this task, 
begin work on Step 3: G(Mierating 
Strategies by following th(^ directions 
described below. 

Generating Strategies, Section V!l: 
Information Section VII of the 
Planning Record is designed to hold 
all necessary pkinning information 
related to Step 3 of thc^ Planning 
System. You must begin the task of 
completing Section VII by turning to 
page 47 of the Ca//(/o and reading the 
materials on generating strategies. As 
you read the section. f)iatch th(^ needs 
and characteristics of your educational 
unit to the suggesttnl tec hnic]U(^s. 
When you have completed rcvuling 
this chapter, cnler on thc^ l^lanning 



Selecting Strategics, Seclion VII!: 

After you havc^ planncMl for generating 
strategies, turn your at^vition to 
selcv tirig stralegi(^s. ScM^tion VIII on the 
Planning Record. Bc^gm vour tictivity 
bv turning to the scntion in tlie Ciiidc 
a[)out s(4(M ting strc}t(\gi(^s l)c^ginning 
on [)ag(^ ^39 and rccul the material. As 
you will notice, thc^ fnaterial in tliis 
cha[)ter deals with s(4ecti(Mi c ril(>ria. 
with cost ccMisidcMcitions and witli 
Iechni(]U(*s for selc^cting among 
allerntitivc^ sfralc^gies. AftcM you have 
rcMcl the* matcMials. (Miter on thc^ 
Planning Rcm ord the namc^ of the two 
tec hnicjuc^s. iri ord(M' of prefcM cMic(\ 
that vou c onsidc^r to bc^ most 
a[)pro[:)riat(^ in vcajt cmIuc ational 
scMting. Nc^xt. turn to thc^ l)ooklet 



entitled Step 4: Selecting Strategies 
and read the descriptions of each of 
the two preferred techniques you 
listed on the PR. Which of the two 
procedures would seem more 
appropriate to you* situation? Select 
the more appropriaie procedure and 
enter the name of your choice 
together with notes on the reasons for 
selection in the appropriate place 
on the Planning Record. 

After you have selected the 
procedure you expect to use to select 
strategies, consider how you might 
implement the technique in your 
school setting in terms of the 
following questions: 

When do you propose to 
conduct the strategy selection 
process? 

How much time do you estimate 
it will require? 

What are the steps in the chosen 
strategy selection process? 

Who are the persons you need 
to involve in the process? 
• 

Who will have what 

responsibilities in the strategy 

selection step? 
Enter the answers to each 
question in the appropriate place in 
Section VIII of the Planning Record. 
When you have completed this task, 
begin work on the next step in the 
Planning System, Removing Barriers. 



Removing Barriers^ Section IX: 

The fifth step in the Planning System is 
Removing Barriers. Begin your 
thinking about this step by turning to 
the section in the Guide beginning on 
page 77 and reading the material. 
When you have completed your 
reading, enter the name of the two 
techniques, in order of preference, 
that you believe would be most 
appropriate for completing this step in 
your educational setting. Next, turn to 
the booklet entitled Step 5: Removing 
Barriers and read the material on each 
of the two procedures you listed on 
the PR. Which of the two techniques 
would seem to be more suitable for 
your situation? Select the more 
appropriate procedure and enter 
the name of your choice together with 
notes on the reasons for selection in 
the appropriate place on the Planning 
Record. Additional planning for Step 5 
will be done in Phase Three of the 
Planning System. 

When you have completed the 
information section on Removing 
Barriers, please review your Planning 
Record to insure that you h?ve 
furnished all required information. 
This document will serve as your 
outline for Phase Two of the Planning 
System; collecting information and 
completing the Data Chart, 



COMPLETION 
OF THE 
DATA CHART 

Once the Planning Record is 
complete, you are ready to initiate 
activity to collect and process 
accessibility information using the 
techniques you have selected. The PR 
is your outline for Phase Two. It 
includes the techniques you will use, 
necessary resources and people to 
involve, time periods for various tasks, 
and assignments of responsibilities. 
Use the PR to guide your activities and 
assess your progress. 

As you complete each step in the 
Planning System, enter the results or 
Y s in the appropriate place on 



the Data Chart (DC). The DC 
constitutes Appendix B of the Guide 
and is the record and product of 
Phase Two activity. Please turn to the 
Data Chart and review the document. 
As you will see, it includes space for 
recording the time requirements, 
resource requirements and outcomes 
of each of the first four steps in the 
Planning System. The DC will help you 
keep track of planning progress and 
will furnish the information necessary 
to implement Step 5 of the Planning 
System, Removing Barriers. 
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CONSTRUCTiON 
OF THE 

BARRIER REMOVAL 
SCHEDULE 

Planning for barrier remo\:jl 
through strategy implementation has a 
number of positive effects, some of 
which are more obvious than others. 
Among the important effects of 
constructing a Barrier Removal 
Schedule, especially when the LPC is 
involved, are (1) a definitive statement 
of purpose, direction and expectation 
that clarifies roles, requirements, 
responsibilities and activities; (2) the 
collaborative commitment of involved 
persons to the program; (3) the 
development of trust between 
committee members and confidence 
within individual members with regard 
to group decisions and individual 
abilities; (4) individual growth and 
identity through role development; (5) 
group rapport including a forum for 
continuing group communication; and 
(6) construction of a monitoring 
instrument to keep track of the 
progress of strategy implementation. 

Turn to Appendix C of the Guide 
and review the Barrier Removal 
Schedule. As you will note, it provides 
space for you to record information 
about the following items: 

0 

Barrier(s) 
o 

Coal(s) 
e 

Objectives 
» 

Strategy(ies) 

Implementation Objectives 

o 

Action Steps for Implementation 
o 

Preceding Activity 

Dates of Activity (Start/End) 
o 

Re sponsible Staff 



Resource Needs 

Personnel Involved 

Expected Outcomes 

Data Needs 

Involvement of LPC 
m 

Relative Success 

You will construct the Barrier 
Removal Schedule after you have 
completed Step 4, Selecting Strategies. 
At that time, you should review your 
Planning Record and Data Chart to 
reexamine outcomes of each 
preceding step in the Planning System, 
As you will recall, you will have made 
some preliminary notes on your 
Planning Record about the techniques 
you thought would be applicable to 
the barrier removal step in your 
educational unit. You will need to 
turn to the description of Step 5 in the 
Cuide as well as the preferred 
technique in the Step 5 booklet and 
scan the materials in light of the 
outcomes of the four previous steps in 
your educational unit. Do you still 
believe the technique you chose is the 
most appropriate technique? If so, use 
the technique in conjunction with 
generating the information called for 
on the Barrier Removal Schedule. If 
not, select a more appropriate 
technique and use the procedure in 
conjunction with constructing the 
Barrier Removal Schedule. 

You should allow several weeks to 
complete the Barrier Removal 
Schedule. V^/hcn you have finished, 
you will ha>e a definitive plan for 
making your program more accessible. 
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step 1 1 

Identifyin 

Barriers 



Sometimes, in the desire to improve 
educational services, there has been a 
tendency to suggest remedies before 
the problems were identified and 
clearly understood. This Planning 
System proposes a logical set of steps 
to make program development 
rational, systematic and effective. The 
first step toward insuring program and 
facility accessibility is locating and 



specifying existing barriers. 
Information about barriers must be 
accurate, comprehensive and specific 
to a particular educational setting. 
Identified barriers will be the bases of 
future decision-making related to 
programming and may determine 
what types of educational services will 
be provided to whom and at what 
cost. 



Accessible Programs and Facilities 




There are many kinds of potential 
barriers to program accessibility, but 
those emphasized in this planning 
system fall into four major categories. 
They are: 



1. Attitudes— Attitudinal 
barriers include not only 
negative attitudes toward 
disabled persons but also a 
general lack of awareness and 
knowledge about disabled 
persons, their abilities, and their 
needs. Included in this category 
are views of disabled individuals 
about themselves, of their own 
conditions gnd of educational 
programs. Such barriers often 
result from lack of knowledge, 
lack of experience and fear of 
unfamiliar situations for disabled 
and non-disabled individuals 
alike. 



2. Policies and Practices- 
Policy and practice barriers 
include rules, regulations and 
traditional ways of behaving 
which have the effect of 
preventing disabled persons from 
receiving the same services as 
non-disabled persons. Such 
barriers often result from 
administrative decisions which 
though often inadvertent, 
function to deny equal access to 
programs. 



Attitudinal Barrier Examples 

fear of people who are 

"different" 

o 

lack of knowledge and awareness 
about disabilities and the abilities 
of disabled people 
o 

lack of awareness of opportunity 
or lack of self-confidence on the 
part of the disabled student 

lack of knowledge, skills and 
experience in working with 
disabled students 

lack of knowledge about 
"helping system" available to 
provide services 

o 

focus on disability rather than 
ability 



Policy and Practice Barrier 
Examples 

lack of adequate planning to 
provide effective educational 
programs 

9 

lack of specific role definition 
rtgarding provision of services 

inappropriate prerequisites or 
eligibility requirements for 
course entry or exit 
e 

systems of categorizing or 

labeling students 

o 

competing and contradictory 
regulations for providing 
educational services for 
handicapped students 

o 

lack of placement, follow-up 
and transitional services in 
training programs 
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3, Architecture, Transportation 
and Equipment — Physical barriers 
include architecture, building 
site, equipment and trans- 
portation conditions that deny or 
limit access to the program for 
disabled individuals. Often older 
schools that were built before 
codes required that the needs of 
disabled students be considered 
in planning have these problems. 
Unfortunately, some nev\/er 
facilities may have equipment and 
building site barriers. 



4. Communications — 

Communication barriers include 
difficulties in receiving, sending 
or processing information. Such 
barriers often result from a 
failure to transmit information in 
more than one way, both 
auditorily and visually, for 
example. They also may result 
from an inappropriate match 
betv^een individual abilities and 
required skills to use certain 
instructional materials. 



Architecture, Transportation and 
Equipment Barrier Examples 

Steps, stairs, and narrow halfs or 

turning spaces 

o 

parking facilities located great 
distances from buildings, often 
separated by steps and steep 
inclines and containing narrow 
parking spaces 
e 

equipment with controls that 
require two hands or great 
strength to operate, are out of 
reach, or are located in restricted 
areas 

shops and classrooms with 
uneven surfaces or narrow 
Spaces between equipment 

instructional materials and 
equipment that require two 
hands to manipulate 



Communication Barrier Examples 
o 

directions, signs and signals that 
are presented such that they are 
received by only one sense 

materials of an inappropriate 

level of difficulty 

o 

lack of provisions for a 
handicapped person to transmit 
responses in more than one way 



poor lighting, acoustics and 
inappropriate levels of noise 
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Barrier identification Is a special 
type of needs assessment that enables 
you to concentrate your efforts on the 
most important of the types of 
barriers discussed above. It enables 
administrators to collect systematically 
valid and useful information about the 
type and extent of barriers v^hich exist 
in their school system or institution. 
The suggested procedures assume that 
useful information can be collected 
from handicapped students, the 
community, school staff, experts and 
consultants, policy statements, 
blueprints, discipline referrals, 
attendance records, and other 
individuals v^ho knov^ the school 
programs, practices, and facilities. 

Five different types of reliable 
barrier identification procedures have 
been included in the Planning System. 
Several different procedures v^ere 
included to enable you to match the 



particular characteristics of your 
institution or school district to one or 
more of the barrier identification 
techniques. Such flexibility v^il! (1) 
permit you to make the important 
decisions concerning planning for 
accessibility, (2) allov^ the Planning 
System to be adapted to most 
educational settings, and (3) increase 
the validity and reliability of your 
information. 

Brief descriptions and 
comparisons of each of the five 
recommended barrier identification 
techniques constitute the remainder 
of this chapter. As you read the? 
materials, consider your own situation 
and try to decide v^hich of the 
lechinques v^ould be most useful to 
you. Later, you v^ill be referred to 
additional resource materials within 
the Planning System for a more 
detailed explanation of the techniques 
you have chosen for your situation. 



AVASLABLE 
TECHNIQUES 

Survey. Surveys or Questionnaires 
have been used frequently for 
collecting information of all kinds and 
are familiar to school personnel and 
the general public. They have been 
used in a number of schools to 
determine barriers to vocational 
education for the handicapped. Many 
kinds of questionnaires are available, 
and the literature abounds with 
directions for questionnaire 
construction and discussions of 
iheo'etical issues of questionnaire 
development. Useful types of surveys 
Include mail surveys, telephone 
surveys and personal interviews. 
Surveys can be used to collect 
descriptive or analytic information. 
More accurate information can be 
obtained for a smaller investment of 
time and money from a carefully 
designed and used Survey than from 
almost any other information- 
gathering technique- The Survey can 
be particularly useful for addressing 
these potential barriers: attitudes/ 
awareness, policies/practices and 
architociure. 
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The Nomina! Croup Technique. 

i he Nominal Cjroufj Tec h nique (NGT) 
is .1 siruciurcnl group mecMing 
irnolvlng s(»\c»n to nine (people who 
lollcnv .1 pr(»s( ril)cHl secjuc^nc c* of 
prohleni-sok ing steps lo gonc^rate a 
variety of cjuality ideas alDout a topic. 
1 lu.' Nominal Group Tec hnic]UO is 
.i[)[)r()priate tor (1) identifying 
elenuMits of a prol)leni. (2) suggesting 
possible solutions. ,uul (3) osia[)lisfiing 
A priority listing of lhc»se (»lemenls. 
I he rcsulling group decision 
fefxcsenis the ( oml^ined judgmcMits 
ol mans in(lf\ idujis. 

The Nominal Cnouf) l(Mlinic|U(* is 
[)cirli(uLulv appropr ijt(» wlien supf)orl 
[)ers()[Hu»l. f)ar(»nr grc)Uf)s. (onsumers. 
.irul |)rotessi()n.il staff all troni 
(iiflerer^.l l)a( kgroufuis ar -l 
ref)resentint; ditlereni pt sf^ec liv(»s are 
to [).iri i( i[)ate in [planning. NGT was 
designed U) assLjr(* (»cju.il partieipalion 
and ette(li\(» dialogue iiiiiong group 
nK'nif)ers so that ih(» [)lanning proe(»ss 
IS not doiTiinaicui h\ .\ \rw asscMtivc* 
individuals. 1 hc» hnicjue has h(»en 
us(»(l su(tc»sstullv to ad(lr(*ss ,\ numl)(»r 
ot (»du(aliofi [)[ol)lems including ihe 
issu(» of prografii .ic c (»ssi!)ility. 
( ()ni[)are(l v\i'ji the* oiIum l(»c"hnic]U(»s 
[)r(»scMitc»d here. NGI rec]uires a 
inocieicile amoiuit ot lime arid a 



relatively small expenditure. If your 
school system is very large — having 
three or more high schools in which 
vocational education is offered — it is 
recommended that you conduct a 
nominal group meeting at each facility 
because each school could have 
different barriers, different staff 
interaction patterns, and different 
resources for overcoming barriers. 



expense; consultation from private 
firms is sometimes more expensive. 
The advantages of using experts for 
barrier idenlificalion are their special 
knowledge, objectivity, availability and 
speed. Though some are expensive, 
the ratio of quality of output to cost is 
usUcilly high. However, one must be 
aware that experts can have 
"professional biases" or reflect special 
interest {/roups and should be chosen 
carefully and their advice taken 
thoughtfully. 



The Delphi Technique. The 

Delphi Technique is a method of 
combining individual expert opinions 
into a collective view which minimizes 
some of the difficulties inherent in 
face-to-face meetings. The experts in 
this context are defined by the 
planner. Experts may be vocational 
teachers or supervisors or parents, for 
example. Users of this procedure 
carefully design questionnaires to 
collect and evaluate opinions of 
knowledgeable respondents who will 
never physically meet. Participants are 
interrogated through a sequence of 
questionnaires mailed over several 
weeks/months rather than through 
face-to-face group discussion. 
Expenditures include lime, postage, 
paper and reproduction costs. Usually, 
the process is easily understood and is 
appropriate whenever expert opinion 
can be elicited. The most difficult 
time-consuming portion of the 
technique is creating appropriate 
response categories on subsequent 
mailings of the questionnaire. The 
Delphi has been used for vocational 
education and special education 
planning. 



Community Impressions. The 

Community Impressions technique is 
an open meeting for all members of a 
designated community. The group 
may either furnish information or 
react to some previously collected 
information about the problem under 
consideration. The format resembles a 
"hearing" but is more open and 
flexible since any person present may 
express their views. The meeting 
usually lasts from three to four hours. 
The most common reason for using 
Community Impressions is that 
spontaneous opinions from many 
people may be obtained quickly. It is 
important to insure that key people 
referred to as "key informants" and 
people representing special 
populations such as consumers and 
providers of services attend the 
meeting. The technique is inexpensive 
and relatively quick; however, the 
information may be less specific and 
complete than desired. 



Outside Experts and Consultants. 

Employing Outside Experts or 
consultants to perform the basrier 
identification task can be a relatively 
inexpensive and effective way to get 
information on barriers. An expert, for 
this planning purpose, is someone 
with special experience and 
knowledge concerning the needs of 
handicapped persons. One or more 
consultants representing diverse skills, 
training and experience might be 
employed on the same problem. 
Experts are available from state and 

O J agencies and colleges or 
EHJCities usually at a minimal 



COMPARISON 
AND DISCUSSION 
OF TECHNIQUES 

When should one technique be 
chosen over another? How do the 
techniques compare with each other? 
Suggested techniques vary on five 
characteristics — kind of information 
provided, effectiveness, flexibility, 
complexity and resources required. 
Consideration of these characteristics 
will help you to choose the most 
appropriate technique for your 
situation. Below is a more complete 
description of the five characteristics: 

1. Kind of Information. What 
information does the 
administrator have when the 
technique is completed? Are the 
data easily understood and used? 

2. Effectiveness. How 
effective is the technique? How 
dependent are the results of the 
technique on external factors? 
How valid is the infornnation 
generated? 

3. Flexibility. Over what range 
of educational settings can this 
technique be applied? Can the 
method be used in small and 
large systems? 

4. Complexity. How complex 
is the technique? What 
knowledge and skills are 
required to use the procedure? 
Can it be used by both 
consumers and adiininistrators? 
How sophisticated must 
participants be in order to 
function effectively in the group 
or to respond to questions? 

5. Resources. What resources 
are required to implement the 
technique in terms of time, cost 
and equipment? Will consultants 
be necessary? 

The Barrier Identification 
Techniques Chart, Fig. 3., presents a 
brief summary of each technique in 
terms of these five characteristics. As 
noted in both the figure and the 
narrative, each technique has some 
advantage. The choice of technique 
is yours to make. I n fact, you may select 
one technique or perhaps decide to 
use two or more in combination. 

1. Information. All of the suggested 
procedures can provide valid and 
reliable information. The Nominal 
Group Technique and the Delphi 
Procedure have a built-in process for 
ranking identified barriers in terms of 
importance. This can save time in Step 



2 of the Planning System. It is possible 
to rank various barriers using a 
Survey. Consultants and Outside 
Experts can rank barriers also if 
requested to do so by the 
administrator. The Community 
Impressions technique generally 
serves to validate barriers identified by 
other means or to suggest major areas 
of concern, and is not suitable for 
ranking purposes. 

The Survey, Nominal Group 
Technique; Delphi and Community 
Impressions are useful when you want 
to involve a number of individuals in 
your service area or school district. 
Community Impressions and the 
Nominal Group Technique provide 
for direct involvement. Community 
Impressions creates interest in the 
project while the Nominal Group 
Technique and the Delphi have the 
advantage of creating interest in and 
public support for the project. 

The Survey, Delphi and Nominal 
Group Technique can yield opinions 
and ideas that are quantifiable. 
Surveys have the advantage of 
generating information in 
predetermined areas that facilitates 
comparing opinions from one group 
of respondents with opinions of other 
respondents. 

2. Effectiveness. Reseach on the 
effectiveness of each of the five 
barrier identification techniques is 
varied. Very little research has been 
reported on the effectiveness of 
Community Impressions used in 
educational settings. Satisfaction with 
Outside Experts has been 
associated with how well the 
administrator believes the co.nsultant's 
time and expertise were used, how 
practical the consultant's suggestions 
appear, and how good the rapport 
established between the administrator 
and the consultant, was: little has been 
reported on the validity of consultant's 
judgment. Surveys have enjoyed wide 
use; however, their effectiveness has 
received varied reviews from users 
and critics because the information is 
only as good as the original 
questionnaire. If carefully constructed 
and analyzed. Surveys can provide 
valid, reliable and useful information. 
Studies of the Nominal Group 
Technique have been highly 
favorable, but the studies generally 



have been conducted by those who 
were involved in developing the 
technique. The Delphi Technique has 
• eceived mixed reviews, depending 
on how it has been applied; as a 
forecasting device, the Delphi 
Technique has not fared well but for 
problem-solving it has been more 
successful. 

3. Flexibility. Most of the techniques 
described are appropriate in a wide 
variety of educational settings. 
Consultants may not be available in 
some areas, and Community 
Impressions is appropriate only in 
certain circumstances. When 
considering any technique, serious 
thought should be given to the type 
of problem Jeing addressed, the 
amount and kind of information 
desired and the characteristics of the 
institution or school district. The 
Survey or Delphi may be particularly 
appropriate in large districts while the 
Nominal Group may be the best 
technique for smaller districts, single 
institutions or districts that can be 
divided to identify barriers. 

4. Complexity. Techniques for 
barrier identification range from low 
to high complexity. Leadership 
experience in group process is helpful 
in using the Nominal Group 
Technique and the Delphi Technique. 
The management of consultants, 
technical assistance groups or a site 
review team can be demanding, but 
careful initial contacts and outlining 
how a consultant will be used tend 
to reduce the administrative 
"monitoring role." Surveys and 
Community Impressions may require 
more direct administrative 
involvement. Surveys and the Delphi 
require data compilation and analysis, 
while Community Impressions 
requires a knowledge of constituents, 
group process and some prior 
knowledge of barriers. 

5. Resources. Estimates of resources 
necessary to use these techniques are 
offered with reservations. You are 
cautioned to scrutinize costs in terms 
of time, personnel, money, supplies 
and equipment, with strict 
consideration of your particular 
circumstances. 

The Community Impressions 
technique requires the least money, 
6 Q Bnt and administrative hours 
c^RJC^e suggested procedures; 



however, the less valid and reliable 
results derived from use of this 
technique may make it less cost 
effective than the other suggested 
procedures. 

The Nominal Group Technique 
requires less time, money, supplies 
and equipment than the Delphi, 
Survey, or Consultants. The technique 
also produces valid, reliable and 
comprehensive information. The 
major expenditure is time — of 
participants in the exercise and of the 
administrator in planning and 
conducting the meeting. 

There is considerable variation in 
the resources needed to use 
Consultants because Consultants may 
cost little, may be obtained ''free" or 
may become quite expensive if 
extensive travel is involved or if a fee 
is charged based on hourly or weekly 
rates. Consultants require no special 
equipment; however, the process may 
be slow since the time of key 
individuals may be difficult to 
schedule. The cost of local assistance 
to the Consultant will also vary, 
depending upon how much time is 
required to select, monitor and assist 
consultant activity. 

The Delphi costs relatively little 
money and requires little or no 
equipment; however, the proce:lure 
requires supplies such as paper, 
reproduction facilities and a mailing 
budget. More importantly, the Delphi 
requires staff time to develop each 
mailing, compile all responses, and 
analyze the data. 

The resources required to 
conduct a Survey depend on the 
amount of effort spent developing the 
instrument, the size of the sample, the 
data collection techniques and the 
data analysis procedures; the time 
needed to construct, administer and 
analyze the results of the Surveys is 
expensive; a computer may or may 
not reduce this cost. However, if 
prepared questionnaires like those in 
this Planning System can be adapted 
to a local situation. Survey costs can 
be substantially reduced. You must 
view the subject of costs and 
resources in terms of the quality of 
information that will be obtained. 
Many of these techniques, although 
described as lov in resource 
requirements, r^ay not give you the 
results for which you had hoped. Do 
not make ''penny-wise and dollar- 
foolish" decisions in allocating 
resources, since future decisions are 
based upon information derived 
during this planning step. 

3.9 



FIGURE 3. 
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Produces extensive list of 
barriers from large number of 
concerned persons. Responses 
may be averaged, ranked or 
otherv^ise manipulated mathe- 
matically. Can be used to 
address any type of barrier 
if the questionnaire is 
designed appropriately. 


Produces large list of bar- 
riers which represents con- 
sensus of group. Importance 
of different barriers also 
is weighted in terms of 
rating of importance; this 
establishes priority of bar- 
riers. Technique can be used to 
address any type of barrier. 




Effectiveness 


If the questionnaire is 
carefully designed and pre- 
sented, the results v^ill 
accurately reflect feelings 
& needs. Reliability and 
vaildity may be estimated. 
Information is first-hand and 
procedures can be used to 
assess progress. Can generate 
some support among constituents. 


Much better than an unstruc- 
tured group discussion but 
it may not be precise 
enough depending on problem. 
Selection of persons to 
serve on panels is critical. 
Structured discussions can 
be highly beneficial for both 
information and support. 
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High: Can be short or long, 
directed to many or few, 
used to address simple or 
complex subjects. Can be used 
in any situation.^ Assumes 
respondents can read, or 
understand verbal 
instructions. 


High: Useful in a variety 
of settings with a variety 
of problems. Can be used to 
assess all types of barriers. 
Assumes respondents can 
communicate in a group. 
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Moderate: Questionnaire 
construction requires 
skills, but questionnaires 
can be borrov^ed. Interpret- 
ing results must be done 
carefully or with consulta- 
tion if coordinator lacks 
experience. 


Moderate to low: Relatively 
simple and easy to adminis- 
ter or direct. Must adhere 
to the rules; must construct 
problem statement (NGT 
question) very carefully. 




Resources 


Moderate: Low if you use 
already developed question- 
naire; high if you must 
hire someone to develop 
questions. Machine scoring 
is optional. Hand scoring 
takes time. Postage and 
supplies may also be 
required. 


Low: Administrative prepar- 
ation lower than some tech- 
niques. Requires time to 
contact persons, plan meet- 
ing and conduct meeting. 
Required resources 
include meeting room, 
flip-pad and time. 
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Oelphi 


Outside Experts 


Community Impressions 




Produces list or barriers 
representing consensus of 
groups of knowledgeable per- 
sons. Importance of different 
barriers can be weighted. 
Technique is useful to ad- 
dress all types of barriers. 


Produces list of iHpntifiprl 
barriers from persons who 
have special knowledge of 
barriers in this system and 
other systems. Experts 
should ?ho interpret their 
findings^ 


Produces general list of 
barriers from informed con- 
sumers and providers of 
services. 




Because technique involves 
practitioners and experts, 
list of barriers may be long and 
varied. Must use local participa- 
tion in process to arouse interest. 
Effectiveness depends upon 
scheduling, persons involved, 
and director's ability to 
group and interpret results. 


Depends on experts selected; 
good ones are highly effec- 
tive. Experts do not gener- 
ate "grass-roots" support of 
the program; this lack of 
participatory decision-making 
can be a disadvantage. Experts 
may be unaware of certain criiical 
local peculiarities that must 
be taken into account. 


Depends on selection of data 
and of participants— this 
technique's effectiveness is 
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often needs additional 
specifications to be 
immediately useful. 
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erent kinds of experts and 
problems. Time required is less 
flexible than most; must carefully 
attend to timing in order to insure 
high return rate and interest. 


High: Applicable to ,nany 
settings, to problems from 
simple to complex, and to 
various time and dollar 
constraints. 


Low to Moderate: To use 

this method you must 
have collected some 
information prior to 
meeting and be able to 
generate community 
interest. 




Moderate to High: Question- 
naires require careful wording, 
attention to the process, 
conscientious management, 
and good judgment on catagor- 
izing and merging responses. 


Moderate to Low: Careful con- 
sideration should be given in 
selecting outside experts. It 
is not hard to hire someone 
to solve problems — the tricky 
part fs picking good consultants 
and using them well. 


Moderate: Use requires 
knowledge of what infor- 
mation is available and 
an ability to organize and 
run the group 
meeting. Must also be 
able to interpret results. 




Low to Moderate: Materials 
are inexpensive, oui inere is a 
moderate time requirement 
to coordinate questionnaire 
development, record & group 
responses and reformulate the 
questionnaire. No special 
equipment, but postage and 
paper are required. 


variaDie. Can range from low 
to high depending on problem, 
who's available, area of the 
country. No special equipment 
required. Some local time and 
personnel resources must bo 
available. 


Low: Use available information 
and local people. No 
special equipment or personnel 
other than room and recorder 
is required. Must have time to set 
up, publicize and conduct 
the meeting. 




EXAMPLES 

FOR CONSIDERATION 

The following examples are 
provided lo demonstrate the choice 
of a barrier identification technique in 
fairly typical school situations. 



Tigris School District: This 
consolidated school system serves 
over 75,000 students in 98 schools, one 
of v^hich is a vocational-technical high 
school and eight of v^hich are 
comprehensive high schools that have 
vocational education programs. The 
school district serves a metropolitan 
area of 125 square miles v^ith a 
population in excess of one-half 
million. The student population is 42% 
minority membership, and . 
approximately 38% of the graduating 
seniors continue their education after 
high school. The school district serves 
students from the outlying rural areas 
of the county as v^ell as the suburbs 
and the city itself. Even though a mass 
transportation system operates in the 
metropolitan area, the school district 
operates its own bus program which 
transports approximately 45,000 
children per day. The vocational 
program is extensive. Six thousand of 
the 18,000 students in grades 10 through 
12, are involved in at least one of 
fourteen available vocational courses 
of study. The high schools were built 
between 1948 and 1979; three of the 
buildings were completed before 
1960. Each school contains its own 
complement of vocational programs. 

I he "child-count" activities 
conducted by the Division of Special 
Education revealed that 6,000 of the 
75,000 students served in the Tigris 
district have some dlagriosable 
disabling condition; this figure 
includes about 300 students 
involved in vocational education 
programming. 

The Director of Vocational 
Education, David Williams, is 
concerned about providing a quality 
program for all students and about 
insuring that the vocational program is 
in compliance with all Federal 
guidelines. Unfortunately, because of 
other constraints, David can spend 
only about one hour a day of 
professional time each semester on 
this problem; a like amount of clerical 
time is available. A budget line item 



of approximately $2,000 can be used 
for planning to address the issue of 
accessibility during the current school 
year* 

The community includes P.T.A. 
groups at all schools, two of which are 
pressing the accessibility question in 
the high schools; in addition, a local 
advocacy organization for disabled 
persons, the Association of 
Handicapped Citizens, is active in the 
community. David is not certain 
where the vocational program for the 
district stands in terms of being 
accessible; however, architectural 
revisions to the high schools, 
suggested several months ago by the 
Association of Handicapped Citizens, 
have been completed. Teachers' 
contracts specify that no more than 
two students diagnosed as disabled be 
enrolled in any classroom at once, 
without provision of special support 
services. Enrollment data indicate that 
the actual class membership patterns 
vary among high schools and among 
courses of study. In three high 
schools, many vocational classes 
served more than two disabled 
students; in four high schools, ihe 
majority of courses included only two 
disabled students; in two high 
schools, including the vocational- 
technical high school, almost no 
disabled students were enrolled in 
vocational education. In one of the 
high schools with virtually no disabled 
students enrolled in vocational 
education, several parents recently 
had filed grievance procedures 
concerning the development of lEP's. 

In considering the Planning 
System, David decided that the 
procedures selected had to (1) involve 
different groups of community 
citizens as well as school staff, (2) cost 
less than $2,000, (3) occupy no more 
than 100 hours of time per semester 
of professional and clerical lime, 
(4) determine why some schools and 
some teachers were serving more 
handicapped students than other 
schools and teachers, and (5) be 
completed within one school year. 



In thinking about barrier 
identification, in terms of the above 
requirements, David ruled out 
Community Impressions because he 
wanted specific barrier information. 
He eliminated the Nominal Croup 
Technique because conducting it in 
each of nine high schools would 
require too much of the available 
time for only one of the five steps in 
the Planning System. Consultants were 
seriously considered but eventually 
ruled out because each high school 
would have to be studied separately; 
that would require too much money. 
The Delphi also was eliminated. While 
it was judged to be appropriate for 
the task, the desire to analyze the data 
from each high school and from each 
group of respondents (i.e., teachers, 
students, parents, etc.) made the 
Survey the more appropriate way to 
collect the data. 

The Survey was chosen because 
(1) various groups within the 
community could be involved, (2) an 
instrument which could be easily 
adapted coulu be used, thus reducing 
cost, (3) enough time was available, (4) 
different barriers could be identified 
in each of the nine schools, and (5) 
suspected in-school difficulties, 
particularly staff attitudes, could be 
probed. 



Euphrates Comniunity College (ECC): 

This suburban institution serves 
students from a three-county area 
which includes a metropolitan 
population of 300,000 people who live 
in one medium-sized city, two smaller 
cities, and a variety of smaller towns 
and communities. ECC, not the only 
college in the area, serves about 5400 
students with a variety of program 
offerings including 18 different 
vocational and technical program 
areas; ECC is noted especially for the 
successful placement of students from 
these programs. Vocational and 
^ :a\ programs are housed in the 



new wing of ECC which was 
completed in 1974; students must 
provide their own transportation. 

During the last two years 
enrollment has declined and 
college administrators have 
considered mounting a publicity 
campaign well beyond the course 
information provided in local high 
schools. Recent legislation concerning 
serving handicapped students has 
prompted officials to notice that the 
college serves very few handicapped 
students, and almost none in 
vocational-technical programs. 
Further, while the metropolitan area 
includes several advocacy groups for 
disabled citizens, no one has 
approached the college about 
providing specific services to 
handicapped individuals. The college 
has a Section 504 Committee of which 
the Dean of Vocational-Technical 
Education, Hannah Markham, is a 
member. Further, the college has a 
large counseling office and a learning 
center for students including those 
with special learning needs. The 504 
Committee has noted that many 
disabled students use the learning 
center facility. 

hiannah recognizes a need to 
address the issue of barriers to 
accessibility but knows that she has 
only about one-half hour per day per 
semester to commit to the effort. 
Further, only $500 to $1000 can be 
spent on planning how to deal with 
the problem. 

As Hannah considered the 
Planning System, she decided that the 
procedure selected had to (1) involve 
individuals and representative groups 
from within the community and 
college, (2) be inexpensive yet provide 
good information, (3) identify 
strategies and solutions that would 
serve more than one purpose. (4) 
show whether the college was in 
compliance with the laws and, if not, 
provide specific information to enable 
the college to come into compliance, 
and (5) indicate if the college was 
satisfactorily meeting community 
needs. 
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In thinking about barrier 
identification Hannah was particularly 
impressed with the Connnnunity 
Impressions procedure and the 
Nominal Croup Technique. 
Consultants were ruled out for lack of 
money and specifics about the 
problem; she also felt it necessary to 
include community people to develop 
support for the college. Surveys, while 
they were carefully considered, were 
eliminated because Hannah did not 
have adequate support personnel. In 
addition, the Survey might not 
stimulate lasting involvement and 
support. The Delphi Technique was 
considered to be too long and too 



expensive. The Community 
Impressions procedure was eventually 
eliminated because it did not provide 
specific information and might not 
necessarily involve all the people she 
thought should be involved. 

The Nominal Group Technique 
was chosen because it (1) was 
relatively inexpensive, (2) provided 
excellent, specific information on a 
variety of barriers, (3) involved 
representatives of all important groups 
in the community and school, and (4) 
could potentially save time at other 
points in the planning procedure. 



DIRECTIONS 

Now that you have read about 
the available procedures for 
identifying barriers, please enter in 
the appropriate place on the Planning 
Record the names of the two 
procedures you believe are most 
applicable to your setting. Next, in the 
booklet entitled. Step 7; Identifying 
Barriers^, turn to the writeups on each 
of the two procedures you selected 
and read the materials. As you read 
the materials on each of the two 



procedures you have listed, consider 
carefully the specifics of your local 
school situation and decide which of 
the two techniques is more 
applicable. After you have finished 
reading both write-ups, turn to your 
Planning Record and enter the name 
of the technique you have selected 
and continue reading in the Guide 
with Step 2: Establishing Priorities and 
Coals. 



step 2: 
Establishing 
Priorities and Qoals 



In the second step of the 
Planning System, you will be rank 
ordering the barriers identified in Step 
1. Once the most important barriers 
have been listed the Local Planning 
Committee can be used to transform 
the identified barriers into appropriate 



program goals and objectives. 

Goal statements indicate what you plan 

to do about eliminating the barrier 

and are followed by ''objectives/' 

more specific suggestions of what 

action will be taken to eliminate the 

barrier. 



Accessible Programs and Facilities 



Step 5: Removing Barriers 



^^'"'^'^^^^ Step 4: Selecting Strategies 





The Local Planning Commiiiee 
(LPC), should be used to establish 
priorities and set goals for 
the institution or school district. A 
Local Planning Committee is 
particularly important at this stage in 
the planning process because it 
provides (1) excellent information and 
ideas, (2) support for the school's and 
program's initiatives, (3) additional 
resources to use in barrier remowii 
and (4) contacts v^ho can assist you in 
carrying out the p'ogram. Involving 
key school personnel v^ho .ue 
responsible for vocational cducaliofi 
and handicapped studerus in early 
phases of the decision-making 
increases their interest and inveslnu-n. 
in the barrier removal pro((»ss. 



The planning technique 
prescribed for this step is a modified 
Nominal Group Technique (NGT) 
conducted with the Local Planning 
Committee, thdt group of seven to 
fifteen people v^hom you selected as 
you began the planning process to 
cissist your institution or school district 
with the accessibility question. If you 
used the NGT or the Delphi to 
identify barriers, you already will have 
r.mked the identified barriers and niay 
move on to developing goals and 
objectives. If you used or^e of the 
other barrier identification 
techniques, you must first rank 
identified barriers in terms of iheir 
importance. 



THE PROCESS 

Establishing Priorities. Direc tions 
for conducting the modified Nominal 
Group Technique are found in (tie 
Sfep 2 resource booklet of these 
materials, E^tuhlishin^ Priorities anc/ 
Goa/s. The following discussion 
provides general information about 
the related process of developing 
priorities, goals and objectives. 

Establishing priorities involve-, the 
relative weighting of the different 
barriers that were specified during th(^ 
barrier identification procedure. The 
value of rank ordering the barriers is 
clear in light of ihe time and money 
available to spend on accessibility, 
given the other requirements of 
providing educational services to all 
students. In this way, if you cannot 
remove every barrier at once, you will 
know which barriers are o( greatest 
importance to most peopie. 
Establishing priorities also is important 
because it provides a statement for 
directing staff energy that later can bi^ 
evaluated. Priorities are particularly 
well clarified by the modifiecj NdJ 
with a Local Planning Committee. 

The Nominal Group TechnicjU(^ 
was developed from decision 
conferences ancj participatory^ 



program planning. The modifiinl NCjl 
was selected for this step because it 
can maximize quality staff and citizen 
involvement. Another advantage is that 
members participate equally in the 
fuocedures. Nominal Group 
Ie( hnique meetings usually conc lude^ 
with a perceived sense of closure, 
accomplishment, and interest in 
future phases of problem sc^lving. 

Setting Goals. Goals are written 
statements which reflect what is 
desired and expected to happen as a 
result of an organization's efforts. In 
such statements, the target population 
and its problem are usually identified. 
Goal statements flow directly from 
priorities. They are useful for 
communicating with school personnc^l 
because they provide a common 
ground of understanding to whic h 
staff can refer and from which staff 
can profit in planning, coordinating 
and implementing services. Goal 
statements also facilitate 
communication with the general 
public because they clearly articulate 
what your program is about and what 
you hope to achieve. 



Goal setting may be done by the 
Locai Planning Committee, by the 
individual administrator or by a 
combination of the two. It would be 
quicker and easier in some ways for 
one person to develop and select goal 
statements based on the barriers 
which the planning committee has 
rank-ordered through the nominal 
group. Simila-ly, there are advantages 
to having the Local Planning 
Committee do the goal setting and 
selection. These include deN'eloping 
skills at progrann planning, making 
clear to a nucleus of school and 
community people the objectives of 
your accessibility efforts, increasing 
committee support for the program. 

Perhaps the best solution is one 
that combines efforts of the individual 
administrator and the LPC. 
Specifically, it is recommended that a 
local administrator who is skilled or 
experienced in writing goals derive a 
set of possible, alternative goals from 
the rank-ordered list of barriers. After 
writing this set of goals, the LPC can 
be convened to select among the 
possible goal statements. 

The Relationship Among Priorities, 
Goals and Objectives. The major 
distinction among priorities, goals and 
objectives is that priorities focus 
attention on a particular issue, goals 



show a general intent and direction 
with the issue, and objectives provide 
specific intentions with measurable 
indices and time limits. To develop 
goals based on the priorities which 
you have established entails writing at 
least one goal statement for each of 
the three to five highest ranked 
barriers. Then two or more objectives 
may be specified for each goal 
statement. 



Stating Coals. Goals are related to 
objectives in that goals are general 
statements of intent based upon 
priorities, while objectives are more 
specific statements that describe 
anticipated outcomes in a manner that 
makes them measurable. In planning 
for program accessibility, you should 
have only a few overall goals with no 
more than three or four outcome 
objectives for each goal. In evaluating 
your efforts, you may assume that a 
positive evaluation of specific 
objectives indicates your program is in 
the process of meeting overall goals. 

Writing goals and objectives is 
easy if you are familiar with the 
problems and if you have some 
general structure to follow in 
constructing your goal statement. 
Below is a sample structure for a goal 
statement. 



The 



under 



ulu)s(' rcsponsihtltiv 



.i( Ih >r) \. eft) 



> ll.il 



Inf u ht >f]>-- t.if ^<'t oitf) 



lor \\hA\ ^<-ii<'r,il ynirp 



The following action verbs are 
examples of verbs that can be used in 
writing goal statements and that you 
may find helpful. 



Verbs commonly used with goals 



provide 
promote 
increase 
decrease 



e/.able 
change 
offer 
train 
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Tigris Schooi District, The 

administrator of the Tigris School 
District chose to use the Survey 
technique to identify barriers. 
Questionnaires were adapted from 
the materials provided with the 
Planning System. A sample of 
students, teachers, administrators, 
parents and community persons was 
selected within each school's 
attendance zone to receive the 
questionnaire. Responses were 
compiled and analyzed for each 
school as well as for the district as a 
whole. 

Barriers identified from the 
questionnaire results included: (1) 
lack of student awareness about 
vocational offerings, (2) lack of parent 
and consumer awareness about the 
vocational program, (3) substantial 
resistance on the part of teachers and 
administrators in over half of the high 
schools to enroll or teach 
handicapped students In regular 
vocational education classes, (4) 
ignorance of staff and regular students 
about the abilities of certain 
categories of handicapped individuals, 
(5) registration practices in several 
schools that decreased the numbers of 
handicapped students being served in 
vocational education, (6) 
apprehension among staff concerning 
teaching techniques useful in serving 
handicapped students, (7) some tools 
and equipment in four shops 
inoperable by disabled students, and 
(8) fear among staff that, by serving 
handicapped students, the vocational 
program might become a program of 
lesser quality. 

Use of the modified NGT to rank 
identified barriers resulted in three 
barriers being regarded as extremely 
important: (1) resistance by teachers 
and administrators in over half of the 
schools to enroll handicapped 
students in regular vocational 
education classes because of extra 
time requirements and unfamiliarity 
with teaching handicapped students. 
(2) ignorance of staff and students 
about the abilities and disabilities of 
certain groups of hanr'Icapped 
students, and (3) fear that, by serving 
handicapped students, the vocational 
program might become a program of 
lesser quality. From the highest- 
ranked barrier statement, the . 



following goal statement was 

developed: 

The Tigris School District 
Vocational Program under the 
direction of the Vocational 
Administrator will increase the 
number of handicapped students 
enrolled in regular vocational 
education classes in order to 
better serve all students. 



Euphrates Community College. 

The administrator of Euphrates 
Community College chose to use the 
Nominal Group Technique because it 
offered the most advantages in her 
situation. The 504 Committee, used in 
corjjunction with initiating the Planning 
System, constituted nominal group 
membership. The barrier identification 
meeting lasted over two and a half 
hours, but produced a list of ?5 
barriers. The ranking component of 
the barrier identification technique 
resulted in the listing according to 
importance of the five barriers judged 
to be the most critical by planning 
committee members. The rank- 
ordered barriers were: (1) use of 
prerequisite admission requirements 
to most vocational courses, (2) lack of 
a formal mission statement for the 
college relative to serving all students, 
regardless of sex, race, creed or 
handicapping condition, (3) potential 
discrimination among placement 
counselors in their efforts to place 
handicapped students with certain 
employers, (4) fear of serving 
handicapped in regular classrooms 
among certain vocational teachers, 
and (5) lack of awareness concerning 
vocational offerings within the 
college's constituent community. 
From the highest-ranked barrier 
statement, the following statement 
was developed: 

Euphrates Community College 
under the direction of the Dean 
of Vocational Technical 
Education will establish 
appropriate admission require- 
ments for vocational programs 
and courses in order to eliminate 
discriminatory practices. 



Review the suggested goal 
statements pertaining to program 
accessibility according to the sample 
structure suggested for writing goals. 
Each example includes all the 
elements found in the sample 
although not necessarily in the same 
order. The title of the program and/or 
the specific program component are 
identified; an action verb is included; 
what is to be accomplished to what 



degree and for whom is indicated; 
and the general purpose is stated. 

Specifying Objectives. As noted 
earlier, objectives are more specific 
statements of anticipated outcomes. 
They follow from goal statements and 
often suggest strategies for 
accomplishing goals. More 
importantly; they make achievement 
of the goal measurable. Below is a 
sample structure for an objective. 



To 



^vhoni v\i!li uh.n sjjim i(i( rcsulis 



V lien 



The following verbs are examples 
of those which can be used in writing 
objectives. You and/or your Local 
Planning Committee may find them 
helpful. 



i^erbs commonly used with objectives 
prepare change 
increase 
improve 
prevent 
reduce 



develop 

involve 

inform 



access 
stimulate 



decrease 



Tigris School District. As you will 
recall, the goal statement for the most 
critical barrier for the Tigris School 
District was, 

The Tigris School District 
Vocational Program under the 
direction of the Vocational 
Administrator will increase the 
number of handicapped students 
enrolled in regular vocational 
education classes in order to 
better serve all students. 



Objectives related to this goal 
statement included: 

1. Improve vocational teacher 
attitude concerning serving 
handicapped students in regular 
vocational education classrooms 
by 50% during the next school 
year as measured by pre-test and 
post-test administrations of a 
teacher attitude scale. 

2. Increase the knowledge of 
effective teaching techniques 
among vocational teachers for 
use with handicapped students 
in regular classrooms by 50% 
during the next school year as 
measured on a test of teacher 
competencies. 

3. Provide vocational education 
teachers with support resources 
to assist teachers to serve 
successfully at least 3 
handicapped students in each 
regular classroom. 
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Euphrates Community College. At 

Euphrates, their goal statement for the 

highest ranked barrier was, 

Euphrates Community College 
under the direction of the Dean 
of Vocational Technical 
Education will establish 
appropriate admission require- 
ments for vocational programs 
and courses in order to eliminate 
discriminatory practices. 



The objectives related to this goal 
statement were: 

1. Write and promulgate an open 
admissions policy for ECC with 
which 80% of the faculty concur. 

2. Eliminate unnecessary 
prerequisites that may Inhibit 
enrollment of handicapped 
students in 9 of the 18 vocational 
program areas during the next 
school year. 



The outcome objectives in the 
examples given include all of the 
elements found in the sample 
structure: (a) an action verb, (b) the 
behaviors or attitudes that are to be 
influenced, (c) whose behavior and 
attitudes are to be influenced, (d) 
what results are expected, and (e) in 
what time frame. 



Since objectives often unite goals 
and strategies, you may need to revise 
your objectives; based upon the 
outcomes of planning Step 3: 
Generating Strategies. You may 
develop a specific strategy that may be 
different from the one implied in 
objectives written in Step 2. 



DIRECTIONS 

Now that you have road about 
goals and objectives, please turn to 
the booklet entitled Step 2: 
Establishing Priorities and Goals and 
read the materials. After you have 
finished reading, turn to the Planning 



Record and enter the appropriate 
information. After you have 
completed your notes on the Planning 
Record, return to the Guide and 
continue your reading with Step 3: 
Generating Strategies. 



step 3: 

Generating 

Strategies 



The third step in the Planning 
System uses group process to develop 
alternative strategies for removing 
each of the important identified 
barriers. A strategy or solution is a 
course of action undertaken to meet 
the specified goals or objectives. It is 
recommended that three strategies be 



generated for each suggested 
objective. Remember, the more 
complete a strategy you can devise 
using your Local Planning Committee, 
the more commitment to and support 
for that strategy you can generate 
within that group and the people they 
represent. 
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Step 5: Removing Barriers 



Step 4: Selecting Strategies 



Step 3: Generating Strategies 



Step 2: Establishing Priorities and Coals 



Step 1: Identifying Barriers 
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Research on using group problem 
solving techniques in educational 
settings is sparse while the need for 
effective planning techniques is acute. 
Suggested techniques for this step in 
the Planning System were adapted 
from a variety of sources other than 
education. Each suggested technique 
met three selection criteria: (1) there 
had to be adequate information 
available to write a detailed 
description of the procedure, (2) the 
technique had to be relatively easy to 
use, and (3) the method had to be 
applicable or adaptable to the 
problem of planning for program 
accessibility. If a technique was merely 
a variant of some other technique the 
selection criteria were used to choose 
the best variation for inclusion as a 
possible technique for educational 
planning. 

Four reliable and useful methods 
of group decision-making are 
included in the Planning System: 
Brainstorming, Nominal Group 
Technique, Synectics and Charrette. 



Several different procedures were 
included to enable you to match the 
particular characteristics of your 
institution or school district to one or 
more of the group decision-making 
techniques. Such flexibility will (1) 
permit you to make the important 
decisions concerning planning for 
accessibility, (2) allow the Planning 
System to be adapted to most 
educational settings, and (3) increase 
the validity and relidbility of your 
information. 

Brief descriptions and 
comparisons of each of the four 
recommended groun decision-making 
techniques constitute the remainder 
of this chapter. As you read the 
materials, consider your own situation 
and try to decide which of the 
techniques would be most useful to 
you. Later, you will be referred to 
additional resource materials within 
the Planning System for a more 
detailed explanation of the techniques 
you have chosen for your situation. 



AVAILABLE 
TECHNIQUES 




Nominal Group Technique. A 

structured group meeting which 
follows a prescribed sequence of 
problem-solving steps, the Nominal 
Group Techniqje is designed for a 
small group (seven to nine members) 
to generate a variety of quality ideas 
about a topic. After a silent period of 
writing down their ideas individually, 
the group leader asks each participcjnl 
to share one idea at a lime in a 
*'round robin" fashion which the 
leader records on a flip chart; several 
rounds may be required for all ideas 
to be shared. A discussion period for 
clarifying, combining, and eliminating 
ideas follows. Then each member is 
asked by the leader to select and rank 
privately the five or ten most 
important items remaining on the lisi. 
The tallied ran;;ings represent a 
consensus of the group about what 
are the best alternatives discussed. 
The Nominal Group Technique is 
versatile in the kind of settings .md 
problems with which it can be used 
successfully, it will require about two 
hours for members and a day for the 
leader. 



Brainstorming. Eight to 15 persons 
called together to generate as many 
ideas as possible about a particular 
problem during a very short period of 
lime is called a Brainstorming group. 
During the initial period of idea 
generating, no member is allowed to 
( riticize the proposals of another 
member. This rule is enforced by the 
leader who usually calls the meeting 
together and keeps it going by trying 
to keep the ideas coming as fast as 
possible from the group. After the 
session the group may revise, 
combine and rank order various ideas 
or solutions. The idea generating 
session lasts a maximum of a half 
hour; introductory and follow-up 
activities may increase the lime to a 
half day for parlici[)tints and even 
longer for the group leader. 



Synectics» The technique of 
Synectics involves the use of 
metaphor, simile and analogy in a 
"group process of free association" to 
generate novel solutions to problems. 
Synectics groups have five to seven 
members and meet continuously for 
several hours to several days. The 
leader is responsible for stimulating 
the creative process using the 
following mechanisms: (1) personal 
analogy, putting oneself in the 
problem situation as a central element 
(even an inanimate object), (2) direct 
analogy, looking for similar problems 
in other contexts and noting solutions 
already devised there, (3) symbolic 
analogy, an eslhetically satisfying 
though technically inaccurate image 
which incorporates a compressed 
description of the elements of the 
problem. Synectics leaders may 
require some training but training 
centers and materials are available. 
The products of Synectics groups are 
most unique and highly successful, 
particularly in industrial settings where 
the method was first developed. It 
requires more time than do the other 
suggested procedures. 



Charrelle* The Charrette is an 
activity that brings community 
members and experts together for a 
limited time period to suggest 
solutions to a specific problem. It is 
particularly applicable v^hen a need 
exists for those directly and indirectly 
involved with the program to 
contribute to the planning process by 
defining what they want their 
experience in the program to be tike. 
Effective use of Charrette requires 
careful planning that insures that 
background information is ready, 
logistics are arranged and that all 
necessary community persons will 
attend. The actual activity involves an 
introduction of background 
information and expectations, a 
discussion session to work on 
identification of goals, small group 
work on specific problems or parts of 
problems, and a jury or panel who 
reacts to proposals generated by small 
groups. The technique can require 
from one to several days, depending 
on the problems to be addressed. 
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COMPARISON 
AND DISCUSSION 
OF TECHNIQUES 



when should one technique be 
chosen over another? How do the 
techniques compare with each other? 
In fact, the techniques vary on five 
characteristics — kind of information 
provided, effectiveness, flexibility, 
complexity and resources required. 
Consideration of these characteristics 
will permit you to choose the most 
appropriate technique for your 
situation. Below is a more complete 
description of the five characteristics: 



1* Kind of Information. What 
information does the 
administrator have when the 
technique is completed? Are the 
data easily understood and used? 



2. Effectiveness. How effective is 
the technique? How dependent 
are the results of the technique 
on external factors? How valid is 
the information generated? 



3. FlexibUity. Over what range of 
educational settings can this 
technique be applied? Can the 
method be used in small and 
large systems? 



4. Complexity. How complex is 
the technique? What knowledge 
and skills are required to use the 
procedure? Can it be used by 
both consumers and adminis- 
trators? How sophisticated must 
participants be in order to 
function effectively in the group 
or to respond to questions? 



5. Resources. What resources are 
required to implement the 
technique in terms of time, cost 
and equipment? Will additional 
consultants be necessary? /•^ 



The Strategy Generation 
Techniques Chart, Fig. 4., presents a 
brief summary of each technique in 
terms of these five characteristics. In 
it, each of tho techniques mentioned 
is listed h.^ izo iciHy and the 
character ^.^s, vertically. In each 
block of -he table are found 
evaluation; of one characteristic of 
each technique. Discussion of the 
table which follows will proceed by 
characteristic. All techniques will be 
examined and compared in te ms of 
each characteristic. As noted in both 
the figure and the narrative, each 
technique has some advantage. The 
choice of technique is yours to make. 
You may, in practice, decide to use a 
combination of techniques. 

1. Information. All of the 

suggested procedures can provide 
valid and reliable information 
although the kind of information 
obtained from each technique will be 
slightly different. Brainstorming and 
Nominal Croup produce a rank- 
ordered list of solutions while 
Charrette may produce a variety of 
useful ideas or strategies. Completely 
integrated planning models for 
bringing about change is the end 
product of Synectics, including a time 
frame and identification of persons to 
coordinate different phases of the 
implementation. Charrette, Nominal 
Croup and Synectics include feedback 
and discussion among group members 
which tend to generate support of 
the program developed by the group. 



2. Effectiveness. Effectiveness or 
''how good is the method" may be 
the most critical concern. 
Brainstor.ming produces some highly 
novel solutions but is very dependent 
upon how well the group is direcied 
and the influence of different 
members of the group. Nominal 
Group is efficient and effective when 
used to explore problems as well as to 
generate solutions. When using 
Synectics, one uniform' solution is 
obtained, but its effectiveness 



depends on the ability of all group 
members to use the technique. With 
Charrette, the effectiveness is 
dependent upon the ability of the 
leader and upon the presence and 
participation of a wide variety of 
community people. If used correctly, 
Charrette, like the other suggested 
techniques, can be used to produce 
viable solutions ps well as to generate 
group support and consensus. 

Research on the effectiveness of 
the techniques has been variable. 
Very little research has been done on 
Synectics and Charrette, so only the 
recommendations of pleased users arc 
available. Much more research has 
been done on the remaining two 
techniques. Brainstorming consistently 
has been found to be less effective 
than other group methods unless used 
to its logical conclusion, including 
follow-up. Most of the studies of the 
Nominal Croup Technique report 
favorable results, but most of the 
studies have been done by those 
individuals who developed the 
technique. 



3. Flexibility. The flexibility of 
each technique, its ability to be used 
over a wide range of educational 
settings, varies greatly. Three 
techniques. Brainstorming, Charrette 
and Nominal Group, are quite general 
and would be appropriate for a wide 
range of settings. Synectics is suited to 
more complicated problems, though it 
has less often been used in 
educational settings and may be less 
appropriate to problems involving 
human variables. As you think about 
flexibility, consider the complexity of 
the problem; there is no need to 
select a procedure that is more 
complicated than the problem 
requires. 



4. Complexity, The techniques 
range from fairly simple to very 
complex. With Brainstorming, 
Charrette and Nominal Group, 
anyone who is familiar with the 
problem under consideration can 
effectively participate in the group 
process. Brainstorming relies on 
natural leadership, though experience 
in directing groups would be helpful; 
managing a Nominal Group or the 
Charrette is more demanding but 



Synectics and to some degree 
Charrette are much more complex. To 
participate or direct a Synectics group 
requires skills in using analogy, simile 
and metaphor; this may necessitate a 
course in the technique or experience 
using it. Charrette requires skills in 
group management. Since the skills 
developed by the two more complex 
methods may be applied to other 
problems, the extra time and effort 
may be justified, however. 



5. Resources Required. When 
examining resources. Nominal 
Group and Brainstorming appear 
relatively inexpensive as compared to 
Synectics or Charrette. This is true for 
less complicated problems. However, 
if the particular problem is very 
complicated. Brainstorming or the 
Nominal Group could require a 
number of interactions — many hours, 
days or weeks — and the group still 
might not formulate any viable 
solutions. Synectics and Charrette may 
be quite inexpensive if training 
courses or consultants are readily 
available, in such instances, resource 
requirements may be highly similar. 
As you consider resources and costs 
remember that the quality of the 
product, in education as elsewhere, is 
directly proportional to the resources, 
especially time, allotted. 

in summary, a range of 
techniques has been presented in the 
Planning System because variety exists 
among the local education situations 
in which these techniquc:s will be 
applied. The technique you select for 
generating alternative solutions for 
removing barriers to vocational 
education for the handicapped 
depends in large measure on local 
variables and how far the system or 
school has moved toward its goals in 
this area. 
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FIGURE 4. 

STRATEGY GENERATION 
TECHNIQUES CHART 



Characteristics 


Brainstorming 




Inforftiation 


Produces rank- 
ordered list of 
novel ideas. 




Effectiveness 


Better than un- 
structured group; 
research says not 
as good as other 
techniques. 




Flexibility 


High: Can be used 
with any number 
of problems and in 
any setting. 




Complexity 


Low: Must only be 
familiar with the 
problem. 




Resources 
a) Person Hours 


Low: 

2-3 hrs/person 
plus additional 
leader time. 




b) Funds 


Minimal. 




c) Equipment 


Room and chairs; 
chart. 





Rating System: High-Moderate-Low 





Nominal Group 


Synectics 


Charrette 




Produces rank-ordered 
list of alternatives 
which represents 
group consensus. 


Produces one highly 
novel & integrated 
solution; testable 
working model. 


Produces one or more 
soiutions to a 
specific problem. 




Much research finds 
it effective; too 
structured for some 
problems or groups. 


Very productive but 
little research has been 
reported on the 
technique's effectiveness. 


Little research available 

on effectiveness, 

especially when applied 

to education program problems. 




High: Can be used 
with any number of 
problems and in any 
setting. 


Moderate: Is most 
applicable with 
concrete problems. 


High: Can be used with 
any number of problems 
in most settings. 




Moderate: Requires 
good initial 
question. 


Moderate to High: 

Participants must 
be able to use 
analogies 


Moderate: Must insure 
adequate representation 
of various viewpoints: requires 
skills in managing group dynamics. 




Moderate to Low: 

3-4 hrs/person plus 
additional leader 
lime. 


High: 

20+ hrs/person. 
Outside experts; training 
program for leaders. 


Moderate: 10-20 hrs/person 
plus additional leader time. 
Outside experts. 




Minimal. 


Moderate to High. 


Minimal. 




Room and chairs; flip 
chart and other supplies. 


Meeting room. 


Room and chairs; paper and 
pencils; charts; arrangements 
for meals, if necessary. 
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EXAMPLES 

FOR CONSIDERATION 



Tigris School District. As you will 
recall, the vocational administrator of 
the Tigris School District, David 
Williams, decided to select planning 
procedures that would conform with 
the criteria of: (1) cost less than 
$2,000, (2) involve many community 
groups, (3) require no more than 100 
hours each of administrative and 
clerical time per semester, and (4) 
permit the district to respond to 
differences between high schools. 

Williams used the Survey 
technique to identify barriers and the 
modified Nominal Croup Technique 
to rank order the identified barriers. 
The most important barriers were 
(1) resistance by teachers and 
administrators in over half of the 
schools to enrol! handicapped 
students in regular vocational classes 
due to concerns about the extra time 
it would require and their 
unfamiliarity with serving disabled 
students; (2) ignorance of staff and 
students about the abilities and 
disabilities of certain groups or 
categories of handicapped or disabled 
students; and (3) fear that, by serving 
handicapped students, the vocational 
program might become a program of 
lesser quality. 

The highest ranked barrier 
statement, resistance to serving 
handicapped students in regular 
classrooms, was chosen for immediate 
attention. As you will recall, the goal 
statement for the most critical barrier 
for the Tigris School District was. 
The Tigris School District 
Vocational Program under the 
direction of the Vocational 
Administrator will increase the 
number of handicapped students 
enrolled in regular vocational 
education classes in order to 
better serve all students. 

Objectives related to this goa? 

statement included: 

1. Improve vocational teacher 
attitude concerning serving 
handicapped students in regular 
vocational education classrooms 
by 50% during the next school 
year as measured by pre-test and 
post-test administrations of a 
teacher attitude scale. 
2- Increase the knowledge of 
effective teaching techniques 
among vocational teachers for 
use with handicapped students 



in regular classroom''^ by 50% 
during the next schoo! year as 
measured on a test of teacher 
competencies. 

3. Provide vocational education 
teachers with support resources 
to assist teachers to serve 
successfully at least 3 
handicapped students in each 
regular classroom. 



Given this background, as 
Williams considered the procedures 
for strategy generation, he eliminated 
all but Brainstorming and Charrette. 
He perceived that these techniques 
met each of the specified selection 
criteria and were usable with the 
suggested goal and objectives. As he 
read the planning materials on 
Brainstorming and Charrette, he 
ultimately chose Brainstorming 
because he felt it might be slightly 
easier to use, given his desire to 
generate potentially different 
solutions for each of the three high 
schools in which resistance to serving 
handicapped students had been noted. 
Two of the three high schools of 
concern were comprehensive high 
schools while the third was a 
vocational-technical school. The 
vocational program offerings in these 
three high schools included practical 
nursing, food services, agriculture, 
typing, business-data processing, 
upholstering, metalworking, 
refrigeration, auto mechanics, 
consumer home economics, and 
clothing and textiles. 

Ultimately, Williams decided on 
holding a Brainstorming session in 
each of the three schools in which 
particular problems had been noted 
on the Survey. He would follow up 
these Brainstorming sessions with a 
Brainstorming session utilizing the 
Local Planning Committee and the 
data from each of the three local 
school strategy sessions. The intention 
was to create through the Local 
Planning Committee Brainstorming 
session several general strategies that 
could be used in the school system to 
address the specified goal and 
objectives, and to provide for school 
level input and differences as well. 



During the course of two months 
Williams set about holding four 
Brainstorming sessions. He was 
somewhat disappointed with the 
sessions in each of the three high 
schools but his Local Planning 
Committee Brainstorming session 
proved to be very successful. The LPC 
spent two hours of that session 
generating their own ideas about how 
the goal of increasing enrollment of 
handicapped students in regular 
vocational classes could be met, 
particularly in terms of the third 
suggested objective. During the last 
hour the LPC attempted to 
incorporate their ideas with those 
generated during the three earlier 
Brainstorming sessions. As a final 
product, the Local Planning 
Committee produced a list of 
strategies for Williams and other 
school officials to consider as ways for 
meeting the objective. The list of 
strategies suggested by the LPC were 
the following. 



3. Initiation of an instructional 
aide program with the vocational 
educational curriculum. This 
instructional aide program would 
provide an aide to each regular 
vocational education teacher. 
The aide's chief responsibility 
would be providing related 
academic support services for 
handicapped students. They also 
would assist non-handicapped 
students. 



4. Development of a resource 
teacher program. A resource 
room in each target high school 
would bouse instructional 
materials and be staffed by a 
teacher trained in providing 
special education and related 
services. The teacher would be 
available to work with individual 
handicapped students enrolled in 
vocational education classes and 
to provide technical assistance 
and consultation to individual 
vocational education teachers. 



1. The establishment and 
maintenance of a volunteer 
program of parents and 
representatives of community 
groups to work in the schools on 
a regular basis with vocational 
teachers to provide time and 
assistance in helping teachers 
work with handicapped students 
in regular classrooms. 



These four strategies were the 
suggested alternatives among which 
Williams would have to select in the 
next step of the Planning System, 
Selecting Strategies. 



2. Creation of an extensive in- 
service program for all regular 
vocational education teachers. It 
was suggested that this program 
be a five-day course to be held 
throughout the school year. 
Work sessions should include 

(a) field trips to institutions that 
primarily serve disabled students, 

(b) role plays that place teachers 
in the position of parents or 
individuals with disabilities, , 

(c) films and materials related to 
particular abilities or disabilities 
of certain groups of handicapped 
students and (d) exposure to 
handicapped individuals, 
including students who are now 
working or enrolled in local 
poslsecondary vocational 
programs. 



Euphrates Community College. As 

you will recall, the selection criteria 
for choosing among procedures in the 
Planning System for Hannah 
Markham, the Dean of Vocational 
Education at EGG, were that the 
selected techniques had to (1) involve 
representatives from groups v\/ithin 
the community and college, (2) be 
inexpensive, (3) serve more than one 
purpose, (4) help bring the college 
into compliance v^ith the lav^, and (5) 
help indicate if the college was 
satisfactorily meeting community 
needs. Markham chose the Nominal 
Group Technique to identify barriers 
and establish an importance ranking 
for those barriers. The most important 
rank-ordered barriers were (1) the use 
of prerequisite admission 
requirements to most vocational 
courses, (2) the lack of a formal 
mission statement for the college 
relative to serving all students 
regardless of sex, race, creed or 
handicapping condition, and (3) 
potential discrimination among 
placement counselors in their efforts 
to place handicapped students with 
certain employers. The goal statement 
developed by the 504 Gommittee, using 
the critical barrier was: 

Euphrates Gommunity Gollege, 
under the direction of the Dean 
of Vocational-Technical 
Education will establish 
appropriate admission require- 
ments for vocational programs 
and courses in order to eliminate 
discriminatory practices. 

The objectives related to this goal 
statement were: 

1. Write and promulgate an open 
admissions policy for EGG with 
which 80% of the faculty concur. 

2, Eliminate unnecessary 
prerequisites that may inhibit 
enrollment of handicapped 
students in 9 of the 18 vocational 
program areas during the next 
school year. 

As Markham considered the 
possible group decision-making 
procedures for generating strategies 
for removing the specified barriers, 
she was favorably impressed with 
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Gharrette, the Nominal Group 
Technique and Synectics. She felt that 
Brainstorming might not provide the 
type of information that she needed, 
particularly not in regard to policy 
suggestions. Next Markham eliminated 
the Nominal Group Technique. While 
she had used this technique 
productively in the earlier steps of the 
Planning System, she decided that the 
504 Gommittee would appreciate 
a change in this step of the Planning 
System. She felt that both Gharrette and 
Synectics were excellent strategies for 
her particular problem. She favored 
Synectics because it results in a single 
highly novel integrated solution for the 
policy problem but was concerned 
about the time required to become 
technically proficient in using the 
technique. Ultimately, she chose 
Gharrette because it was relatively 
simple, yet had potential for involving 
the community and suggesting any 
number of workable strategies and, if 
managed correctly, generating group 
support and consensus on those 
strategies that were most important. 
The Gharrette used with her 504 
Gommittee resulted in the following 
set of suggested strategies for further 
consideration. 



1. Eliminate from the catalog, 
brochures and other course 
related materials all referenced 
attitude and experience 
prerequisites such as previous 
courses and specific skills, except 
those that instructors can 
demonstrate, in competency 
terms, are necessary for entry 
level into the course. 

2. Develop and publicize a 
mission statement for EGG during 
the first two months of the 
school year using the 504 
Gommittee and the Faculty 
Gommittee. This mission 
statement would serve as school 
policy related to providing 
education to all students 
regardless of sex, race, creed, or 
handicap. 

3- Analyze the reading levels of 
text and instructional materials in 
nine of the 18 vocational 
program areas using the Fry 
reading test. This analysis would 
permit EGG to determine what, if 
any, reading skill levels are 



required as prerequisite for 
enrollment in those particular 
courses and to make appropriate 
modifications. 



These three strategies were taken 
into consideration by Markham in the 
next step of the Planning System^ 
Selecting Strategies. 



Strategies number 1 and 3 were 
addressed to objective two, 
elimination of unnecessary 
prerequisites. Strategy number 2 was 
addressed to objective number one, 
an open admissions policy. 



DIRECTIONS 

Now that you have read about 
the available procedures for 
generating alternative strategies for 
removing barriers, please enter in the 
appropriate spot on the Planning 
Record the names of the two 
procedures you believe are most 
appropriate for your setting. Next, in 
the booklet entitled. Step 3: 
Generating Strategies, turn to the 



writeups on each of the two 
procedures you selected and read the 
materials. After you have finished 
your reading, look again at your 
Planning Record and enter the name 
of the procedure you will use. Next, 
return to this booklet, the Guide, and 
continue reading with Step 4: 
Selecting Strategies. 
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step 4: 

Selecting 

Strategies 



Successful strategy selection is 
dependent on the thoroughness and 
comprehensiveness of your barrier 
identification step, the relevance of 
your priorities, goals and objectives, 
the appropriateness of the strategies 
generated and the decision-making 



process you employ in arriving at a 
final selection. If you have done a 
good job in each of the pre* lous 
steps, then you have greatly increased 
the probability of making a good 
selection. 
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CRITERIA 

FOR STRATEGY 

SELECTION 



IMPORTANCE OF SELECTION 
CRITERIA 

In selecting among alternative 
strategies for barrier removal you will 
need to have established criteria on 
v^hich to base your comparisons of 
the different strategies which have 
been proposed. Having established 
criteria serves several purposes. First, 
it assures that you as the administrator 
and/or your Local Planning 
Committee will consider each of the 
strategies suggested from several 
different and important perspectives. 
Second, knowing which criteria you 
consid<=jred when comparing 
alternatives helps you to justify, for 
example, to your local board of 
education or to your immediate 
supervisor, the final decision which 
you and your LPC make. Third, 
selection criteria help you to identify 
particular strengths and limitations of 
each strategy, including those that you 
select. This information wiil be helpful 
to you when you evaluate the effects 
of your strategy for barrier removal. 
Fourth, criteria lead you to conduct a 
thorough and systematic analysis and 
comparison among the strategies 
proposed. This comparison will help 
you understand thoroughly what is 
involved in each potential strategy. 
Also it will assist you in considering 
the implications of implementing each 
strategy. This consideration will be 
helpful to you when you begin to 
plan for strategy implementation. Step 
5 of the Planning System. Fifth, you 
will find through use of criteria that 
strategies which may not be your first 
choice may have some appealing 
features or positive aspects which 
make them potentially useful to 
address other problems or to 
eliminate other barriers in your 
program. 

In summary, establishing criteria 
helps you to compare in a 
systematic and thorough fashion the 
alternative strategies that you have 
under consideration. Also it is 
helpful to you in planning evaluation 
and implementation, in justifying 
selections and in developing program 
activities. 



TYPES OF SELECTION CRITERIA 

What types of criteria are useful 
for evaluating proposed barrier 
removal strategies? Eight criteria are 
recommended for your consideration; 
you may want to use some or all of 
these criteria in your strategy selection 
process. Further^ depending upon 
your local situation, you may need to 
apply additional criteria. 

The eight suggested criteria are as 
follows: 

1. effectiveness, or the technological 
validity of the strategy; 

2. rost; 

3. congruence of the strategy with 
program standards and philosophy; 

4. administrative feasibility; 

5. usefulness of the strategy over time; 

6. secondary consequences of strategy 
implementation; 

7. personnel — available, qualified; 
and 

8. physical facilities— available, 
usable/modifiable. 

In the following paragraphs, a 
definition of each criterion is offered 
together with a discussion of the 
implications of each. 



1. Technological validity — 
effectiveness. Technological validity 
refers to the effectiveness of the 
strategy in meeting the objective related 
to barrier removal. Questions 
of technological validity include: (1) 
Will this strategy work? (2) Has the 
strategy been tested and found useful 
and effective elsewhere? (3) Would 
this strategy work in my situation? (4) 
Are there any characteristics of my 
situation which would negate or 
invalidate the strategy? In the booklet 
entitled Exemphry Programs 3nd 
Practice<i are examples of strategies 
which have been implemented in 
other educational uniis which have 
proven effective. The ovamples 
referenced in the bookie^ are not 
intenderi to be a comprehensive 
listing but rather examples of types of 
strategies that have worked. You may 



need to read 'he booklet, review the 
professional literature, and talk with 
other administrators to determine the 
probable effectiverjess of proposed 
strategies. 

To demonstrate what is meant by 
technological validity, consider the 
example of changing negr'ive teacher 
attitudes toward serving hciidicapped 
students through staff development. 
Research has indicated that a 
combination cr siformation about 
handicapped individuals plus direct 
personal experience with 
handicapped individuals is an effective 
way to alter attitudes. However, either 
approach used individually is much 
less effective. The technological 
validity of a strategy using only 
information or only personal 
experience would be less than the 
validity of a strategy that combined 
the two approaches. 

2. Cost. Cost is c lother criterion 
which must be considered in making 
a selection among alterative, 
competing strategies. Costs affect your 
decision because sometimes efforts to 
achieve accessibility result in strategies 
that conflict in terms of efficiency, 
effectiveness and equity. The term 
cost must be considered in a broad 
sense, that is, more than just the 
dollars required to purchase a new 
piece of equipment or to hire new 
staff. Cost also involves time and 
effort expended, discomfort and 
inconvenience endured, and 
alternatives foregone. Because cost is 
such an in j.. jnt consideration for 
program administrators, several pages 
in this section of the Guide are 
devoted to consideration of costs for 
overcoming barriers to accessibility. 
Varieties of cost are discussed and 
specific considerations associated with 
removing architeciural, transportation, 
and program barriers are addressed. 



3, Congruence with standards 
and. philosophy. A criterion sometimes 
ignored in systematic decision- 
making, but critical in legai or 
contractual situations, is congruence 
with standards and philosophies under 
which your program operates and is 
obligated to maintain. While the issue 
can seem nebulous, consistency is 



important in planning for service 
delivery. Consider, for example, a 
school district that provides vocational 
education to moderately mentally 
retarded students in a vocational 
program that .is housed separately 
from regular school buildings and 
located off-campus. While this 
program strategy makes vocational 
education available to moderately 
mentally retarded students, it may be 
at variance with the intent of the least 
restrictive environment provision of 
P.L. 94-142 if it is the only voc-ed 
program available for these students. 
The least restrictive environment 
clause of P.L. 94-142 requires that, to 
the maximum extent appropriate, 
handicapped students be educated 
with non-handicapped students. If this 
were the case, parents and students 
desiring vocational education would 
have limited options — attend the 
separate, isolated program or attend 
no program at all. This would be 
inconsistent with the philosophy of 
increasing choices for handicapped 
students. 

In practice, many incongruencies 
between program philosophy and 
practice become evident only after 
strategy implementation. 

It is important to recognize such 
deviation from program philosophy 
before the strategy is implemented in 
order that you, as administrator, can 
make necessary adjustments, or 
modifications. 



4. Administrative feasibility. 

Administrative feasibility refers to the 
ease with which a strategy may be 
implemoi'.ted. Some strategies will be 
easier to implement than others. 
Some strategies, for example, require 
extensive coordination with a number 
of individuals or departments within a 
school, or a good deal of 
orchestration in order to make sure 
that a large number of factors fall into 
place and occur in a prescribed 
sequence; other strategies require 
little more than occasional monitoring 
by staff. Administrative feasibility then 
refers to the degrpc t f difficulty that 
you as program ijdministrator or other 
personnel wo jid expe, ience if you were 
to proceed with the implementation of 
a certain strarogy. 
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while some strategies will be 
easier to implement than others, you 
must be cautious of two potential 
clangers related to administrative 
feasibility. You must avoid a tendency 
on the part of some administrators 
(whether they be in vocational 
education or special education or 
higher education or whatever) to 
employ the strategy that will be the 
least inconvenient. Bear in mind that 
in many instances, when 
administrators are faced with a 
decision among two or more 
alternatives for action, there is a 
tendency for many administrators to 
select thai alternative which is the 
least administratively inconvenient. 

Some administrators have a 
tendency to embrace strategies which 
have appealing simplicity but which 
will be minimally effective in order to 
avoid inconvenience. The degree of 
administrative feasibility should not 
prohibit an administrator or a LPC 
from selecting the most effective and 
e^fficient strategy. 



5. Usefulness over time. 

r'sefulness over time is related to the 
general effectiveness of the strategy. 
Generally, one thinks in terms of short 
periods of time when considering 
strategies to overconn^ barriers. 
Problems exist which need to be dealt 
with immediately and one looks for 
strategies which will have an 
immediate impact. While some 
strategies will be effective for a short 
period of lime, other equally or more 
effective strategies will have a longer 
period of effectiveness. For example, 
physical modification of buildings or 
facilities may be useful for relatively 
long periods of time while in-service 
workshop*^ for instructional staff may 
have a shorter period of effectiveness. 
The ideas, concepts and skills 
introduced in an in-service training 
session may be translated into 
classroom practice and maintained for 
several months following the in- 
service training program. However, at 
the end of four months or six months, 
there nir he little evidence in 
instructional procedures to suggest 
that the workshop has maintained its 
effectiveness. It may be necessary to 



initiate another workshop in order to 
renew or regenerate the earlier 
effectiveness obtained. 

You must decide whether the 
strategy you are considering is 
basically a short-term effort, or a 
strategy that will not only be effective 
in the short run but also continue to 
provide benefits to the program over 
long periods of time. Depending 
upon the barrier and the 
circumstances, you reasonably could 
prefer either short-term or long-term 
strategies. 



6. Secondary Consequences. 

Secondary consequences may be 
positive or negative. Secondary 
benefits are the spin-off, unexpected 
types of benefits or side effects 
which accrue to your program, 
faculty, and students, but which were 
not the primary intention of the 
strategy that you chose to implement. 
The space program is a good example 
of secondary benefits. Not only did 
the space program develop advanced 
aerospace technology, but also it 
developed transferable technologies 
to other aspects of life such as 
improved audio systems for the 
hearing impaired, sonic guides for the 
visually impaired and better 
understanding of information 
processing, e.g., as related to children 
with specific learning disabilities. The 
strategies you compare will have 
secondary effects for your program, 
some of which you can predict. You 
must decide if the secondary effects 
are likely to be positive. For example, 
a strategy that increases involvement 
of parents in educational programs 
may have positive secondary benefits 
in terms of increased community 
support for your school. Sometimes, 
however, unintended consequences 
occur which may be negative. These 
types of secondary effects should be 
avoided if at all possible. 

Often, however, the primary 
benefits to be derived from strategy 
implementation far out-weigh 
negative secondary effects that might 
occur. In such instances, decisions 
should be made on the basis of long- 
term primary benefits versus short- 
term negative consequences. 
Although it may be difficult to 
implement a strategy in the short term 
due to negative secondary effects, it 
can be worth your effort in the long 
run. 



Consideration of this criterion 
while you compare strategies will 
keep you mindful that your selected 
strategy may have consequences in 
addition to those you specifically 
recognize and desire. 



7. Personnel. Personnel as a 
criterion refers to the need for 
available qualified personnel to 
implement the selected strategy. It is 
important because available and 
qualified personnel may be critical to 
the potential effectiveness of the 
selected strategy. As an example of 
how lack of qualified personnel may 
be detrimental to strategy 
implementation, consider the rapid 
development and expansion of special 
education programs during the1960's. 
The expansion and development took 
place at a time when there was not 
available, qualified personnel — 
especially trained special education 
teachers to staff the programs which 
were being started. Program 
expansion efforts were intended to 
develop positive consequences for 
handicapped children in this country, 
but too many programs tended to be 
harmful to the children mvolved. This 
led to the development of negalive 
opinions and attitudes toward special 
education programs within the 
education community. A similar 
problem may be developing with the 
implementation of P.L. 94-142. Through 
this legislation, there should be 
provided to those handicapped 
children and youth who need it. 
physical therapy, speech therapy, 
occupational therapy, and related 
types of support services in addition 
to the basic educational program. 
While these services are required under 
law, many children may not receive 
these services because local education 
agencies do not have available and 
qualified peronnol to deliver them. 

The more scarce the needed 
personnel and the higher their 
qualifications, the higher the cost of 
the strategy. In addition, lack of 
available, qualified people may reduce 
effectiveness of a strategy as well as 
lead to disappointment and disrepute 
Q 'ie strategy selected. 



8. Physical. Available, usable and/or 
modifiable facilities will be necessary 
to implement some suggested 
strategies and must be considered as a 
criterion. Again, expansion of special 
education programs during the 1960's 
provides an example of strategy 
implementation which did not take 
this into consideration. During the 
1960's it was not uncommon (and in 
some areas is not uncommon yet 
today) to find special education 
programs housed in previously 
abandoned school rooms or school 
buildings; sometimes programs are 
operated out of large storage closets 
or use converted gymnasiums. Such 
physical locations represent inferior 
space locations for program 
implementation and have led to 
people making associations between 
the quality of the program and the 
inferior space location. The result has 
been a heightened negative opinion 
of special education. 

Generally, strategies which call for 
new programs or new personnel, or a 
combination of both, will necessitate 
physical facilities. The observant 
administrator will be aware of 
available space throughout their 
educational unit which could be 
accessed in support of particular 
strategy implementation. Further, the 
observant administrator also will be 
aware of physical facilities or physical 
space which are usable and/or can be 
easily modified, and which could be 
put to use with minimal ei'fort or 
renovation. Knowledge of these types 
T5f resources within the educational 
unit provides the administrator with 
more options to consider — more 
strategies to entertain in considering 
eliminatioi! of barriers to vocational 
education of the handicapped. 



SUMMARY COMMENTS ON 
SELECTION CRITERIA 

The last two criteria cliscussed> 
available and qualified personnel and 
available and usable facilities, are 
types of criteria v^hich also are 
reflected in the cost criterion. They 
have been discussed separately 
because availability and qualifications 
are unique aspects of personnel and 
facilities separate from costs. In some 
cases a program may have the money 
to hire the necessary personnel and to 
rent or lease the necessary physical 
facilities, but find that certain 
strategies are untenable because 
neither qualified personnel nor usable 
physical space is available. 

You v^ill notice that some of the 
proposed criteria are primarily 
quantitstive in nature. These criteria 
include effectiveness or technological 
validity, cost> secondary consequences, 
personnel and physical facilities. The 
other criteria items are more 
qualitative in nature, including 



administrative feasibility, usefulness 
over time, and congruency v^ith 
program philosophy and standards. 

Qualitative criteria v^ill require 
more careful analysis since they v^iil 
be difficult or imoossible to convert to 
a dollar value. It is important to keep 
these distinctions in mind, especially 
v^hen reviev^ing techniques for 
comparing strategies. Some suggested 
comparison techniques more easily 
accommodate both quantitative and 
qualitative information and criteria, 
v^hile others are more completely 
dependent upon quantitative data and 
not designed to handle qualitative 
information and criteria easily. 

As program administrator, you 
should be av^are of the differences 
betv^een these tv^o types of criteria 
and information in order to use both. 
In the past, too often administrators 
have overlooked qualitative 
considerations because they were 
difficult to validate even though they 
were vitally important. 



COST 

CONSIDERATIONS 
OF OVERCOMING 
BARRIERS 

The term cost typically brings to 
mind a precise, quantitative term 
expressed in dollars and cents. There 
often is a final indisputable meaning 
attributed to the figures while, in 
reality, the terms are far from precise 
and quite disputable. The degree of 
confidence that can be placed in 
figures is determined by the accuracy 
and comprehensiveness of the process 
used to generate them. The adequacy 
of a cost analysis depends on the 
degree to v\/hich the various relevant 
dimensions of cost have been 
considered. 

Cost should be considered in a 
broader sense than the dollars 
required to purchase a nev^ piece of 
equipment or a batch of sup^jlies. 
Cost also involves time and effort 
expended, discomfort and 
inconvenience endured, and foregone 
alternatives. A complete cost analysis 
involves many qualitative dimensions 
as weW as the more familiar 
quantitative dimensions. Where 
possible, it is helpful to express costs 
in dollars since money is a common 
medium of exchange and is easily 
understood by individuals with varied 



backgrounds. Hov^/ever, it is not 
alv^ays possible to convert qualitative 
cost dimensions into meaningful 
dollar figures. This is not to say that 
the qualitative dimension is 
unimportant; problems arise when 
these qualitative elements are 
dismissed as non-cost considerations 
and are excluded from the cost 
analysis. A skillful cost analyst is one 
who is not only able to derive 
accurate dollar estimates but also is 
astute in determining v^hich 
qualitative cost dimensions to leave in 
qualitative form. 



VARIETIES OF COST 

There are several varieties of cost 
that you, as an educational 
administrator, wtW need to consider as 
you make strategy comparisons and 
decisions. The follov\/ing list of cost 
categories is by no means exhaustive; 
rather, it is a representation of the 
broad categorical units into v\/hich 
costs are commonly organized. 



1* Opportunity costs. When 
resources are used in a particular way, 
there is a cost involved in foregoing 
other ways of using those resources. 

2. Relevant and irrelevant costs. 

Which costs are relevant depends on 
the strategy to be used. The 
administrator must define the 
boundaries of the strategy under 
consideration, and determine which 
costs fall within those boundaries. 

3. Past and future costs. Future 
costs are those costs that will be 
incurred as a result of the decision 
that is made. Past costs include those 
costs which already have been 
incurred and are sometimes referred 
to as ''sunk" costs. Generally; future 
costs are relevant costs, and past costs 
are irrelevant costs. 

4. Direct and indirect cost. Direct 
costs are those costs that ran be 
allocated directly to a specific object 
or activity. Indirect costs are those 
costs which cannot be tied to a 
specific program or activity. 

5. Fixed and variable costs. Fixed 
costs usually do not vary; that is, they 
are independent of the scope and 
volume of the proposed alternative in 
question. Variable costs change as 
output or volume of the proposed 
alternative change. 



8. Marginal costs. Costs incurred 
as the result of marginal changes in 
the program are called marginal costs. 
These are similar to incremental costs 
discussed earlier, and relate to the 
volume or scale dimensions of the 
proposed activity, i.e., the cost of 
adding one more student to a 
program, one more unit of 
instruction, or one more instructional 
objective to a student's program. 

9. Development start-up costs. 

These costs are related to the 
establishment of necessary technical 
expertise, space, facilities, etc., to 
carry out a program. Generally these 
are considered one time only costs 
that are not expected to reoccur. 

10. Operating costs. Operating 
costs are those that are incurred in 
using the program or keeping the 
program in operation. They are 
relevant and recurring costs and 
provide a measure of internal 
resources expended. 

11. Total costs. This category 
generally includes more than a dollar 
sum of costs. It includes non-dollar 
costs as well. Care should be taken to 
avoid double counting of costs. Care 
also should be taken to include costs 
that may be difficult to express 
quantitatively yet are relevant cost 
considerations. 



6. Recurring and non-recurring 
costs. Recurring costs are those which 
occur on a frequent and regular basis, 
for example, equipment 
maintenance and repair costs. Non- 
recurring costs are those which occur 
infrequently, and not on a regular 
basis. Generally, non-recurring costs 
are large cost items such as 
equipment. Other terms for recurring 
and non-recurring costs are 
operations costs and start-up or 
capital expenditures. 

7. External and internal costs. 

External costs are those that fall 
outside the realm of the activity in 
question; for example, there may be 
costs that other departments incur as 
a result of the program you initiate 
that are real and relevant costs but 
which are external to your program. 
Internal costs are those that fall strictly 
within the realm of the activity you 




nsidering. 



12. Average costs. Average costs 
are computed by dividing total costs 
by the total units of output. It is 
sometimes misleading to use average 
costs for decision-making purposes 
since they sometimes mask important 
differences. Quality and effectiveness 
of services provided and the numbor 
of individuals served in a program 
affect the calculation of average cost, 
for example, and must be given 
consideration. 

13. Social costs. Social costs which 
relate to the impact on the students, 
the community, the environment, or 
society at large are difficult to 
compute and therefore are often 
ignored. Social costs may be incurred 
when a program is not implemented. 
Social costs may be very significant. 
For example, one important social cost 
dimension — political cost — is so 
significant that it often outweighs all 
quantitative cost considerations. 




CATEGORIES OF BARRIERS 
AND ASSOCIATED 
COST CONSIDERATIONS 

Many barriers to equal 
educational access faced by 
handicapped students have been 
identified in the literature. Costs 
related to barrier removal are difficult 
to determine. Often, barrier 
removal strategies are related and 
costs overlap. For example, costs 
associated with architectural barrier 
removal are significantly affected by 
programming considerations and 
programming considerations in many 
instances involve significant 
transportation costs. You likely will 
find that a more comprehensive view 
of cost rather than a categorical 
orientation will be useful as you 
compare strategies. Therefore, the 
categorical discussion offered \,^ the 
booklet entitled. Step 4: Selecting 
Strategies, should be viewed as 
descriptive rather than prescriptive. 
For purposes of the present discussion 
brief descriptions of suggested 
categories are noted by way of 
introduction to the material in the 
booklet. 

Programming. Programming is 
one of the most significant variables 
influencing the overall costs of 
educating handicapped students 
because it may affect capital 
construction costs, equipment costs, 
personnel costs, and transportation 
costs. Among program cost 
components are teachers, support 
services, instructional supplies and 
equipment, operation and 
maintenance, administration, fringe 
benefits, and teacher aides. 
Programming costs tend to increase 
with the severity of the handicapping 
condition and the degree of 
specialization of the program option 
adopted. 



Architecture. Some of the most 
significant barriers from a cost 
perspective for the local administrator 
are the architectural ones. They are 
viewed as important because they are 
the most visible and readily 
identifiable barriers and, at first 
consideration, appear to represent the 
largest fiscal investment in terms of 
removal. Many administrators have 
interpreted the requirements of the 
Education of All Handicapped 
Children Act, P.L. 94-142, and Section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act, P.L. 93- 
112, to mean that all buildings must 
be made accessible to all students 
with only administrative choices being 
whether to remodel each building or 
to construct entirely new facilities. 
Actually, the Federal legislation states 
that programs, not buildings, must be 
accessible to handicapped students. 
This permits many other less 
expensive alternative strategies to 
architectural barrier removal to 
achieve accessibility. Usable strategies 
include flexible scheduling, sharing 
the facilities of another group or 
agency, remodeling some classrooms 
and buildings and creatively using 
personnel and scheduling to make 
maximum use of accessible facilities. 

Transportation. Because of 
inflation, rising fuel cost and 
expanding services, transportation 
costs in the schools are spiraling. A 
1977 estimate placed the nationwide 
transportation cost at $900 million. 
Some of the variables influencing 
transportation costs include number 
of pupils (regular, handicapped and 
vocational), sparcity of population and 
road conditions. Extensive 
modifications will have to be made for 
some physically handicapped students, 
teachers and staff, since some 
handicapped persons are more 
expensive to transport than regular 
students. Special lifts, ramps and 
seating arrangements will have to be 
made to accommodate these persons 
unless an alternative to bus 
transportation is devised. 



TECHNIQUES 
FOR COMPARING 
STRATEGIES 

At this point in your use of the 
Planning System, you will have 
generated alternative strategies for 
removing the major barrier or barriers 
confronting your educational urM^f^ 



Your next task is to compare the 
alternative strategies and select the 
strategy or strategies that best meet 
the needs and requirements of your 
education unit for achieving goals and 



removing barriers to accessibility. Four 
techniques are suggested as 
procedures you can use to compare 
strategies. The techniques described 
had their origins in business and 
industry and only recently have 
been applied to the field of 
education. Techniques must be 
applied with caution and results 
interpreted in context if they are to 
yield useful information. Educational 
administrators have been unable to 
apply many business and economics 
decision models because of basic 
differences in the theoretical 
assumptions on which they are based. 
For example, education does not 
conform to the traditional ''market 
model" since it produces goods which 
have many non-market costs and 
returns such as self-esteem and 
quality of life. In addition, educational 
objectives do not revolve around 
profit maximization. In fact, education 
may come under severe criticism for 
unused allocations since this 
represents students unserved. Finally, 



unlike business, the quality of services 
rendered is often more important 
than quantity. It is not sufficient to 
place handicapped students in the 
regular classroom and not modify the 
program for them. Individual needs 
must be identified and resources 
allocated in such a way that these 
needs are met. It is anticipated that 
the strategy comparison techniques 
selected for inclusion in this step will 
assist you with this task. 

Brief descriptions and 
comparisons of each of the four 
recommended comparison techniques 
together with the continuing example 
of using the Planning System 
constitute the remainder of this 
chapter. As you read the materials, 
consider your own situation and try to 
decide which of the techniques would 
be most useful to you. Later, you will 
be referred to additional resource 
materials within the Planning System 
for a more detailed explanation of the 
techniques you have chosen for your 
situation. 



AVAILABLE 
TECHNIQUES 

Decision Matrices (DM). A 

Decision Matrix is a technique that 
facilitates quantification of selected 
criteria and orders and displays 
information in a form such that the 
consequences and implications of 
strategies can be evaluated. A 
Decision Matrix works best when the 
number of alternative strategies is 
relatively small and the selection 
criteria are finite. Tasks include 
specifying criteria, determining the 
rrilative importance of each criterion, 
rating the strategies on each criterion, 
calculating point values for each 
strategy on each criterion and 
comparing the total point values for 
each potential strategy. The entire 
process will require only a few days, is 
suitable for individual or group 
decision making, and produces a 
— gj' ecord of the comparison 
for future reference. 
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Cost Benefit-Cost Effectiveness 
Analysis (CB-CE). Cost Benefit-Cost 
Effectiveness Analysis is a hybrid 
technique that enables the user to 
compare costs with outcomes of 
potential strategies in order to select 
the one that will have the greatest 
return for dollars expended. It is 
especially useful when large number's 
of strategies must be compared; 
however^ the technique is time 
consuming and often requires use of a 
computer. Tasks include reducing all 
criteria to either costs or effectiveness, 
i.e., technological validity; calculating 
quantitative values for each portion of 
each strategy of these criteria; and 
calculating through use of prescribed 
formulas the various required 
comparisons of CB-CE. 



Decision Trees (DT). A Decision 
Tree is a graphic representation of a 
series of alternative decisions about a 
strategy or strategies {hat will help you 
clarify choices and risks by projecting 
alternative outcomes, costs and 
payoffs of different strategies. The 
technique helps you examine the 
multi-faceted effects of selecting 
particular strategies for barrier 
removal. It should be used when the 
number of strategies and criteria are 
relatively small and when a decision 
about a strategy will affect and be 
affected by several other decisions. 
Tasks include identifying all decision 
points in all potential strategies and 
projecting all possible outcomes in 
terms of time and influence for each 
possible decision for every strategy. 
The technique will require several 
days to complete, depending upon 
the number of strategies. 



Simulation (S). Of the many kinds 
of Simulation available, computer 
Simulation is the one most 
appropriate for comparing alternative 
strategies for removing barriers to 
vocational education of the 
handicapped. A Simulation is a model, 
a representation of the real-life 
situation in terms of its most essential 
elements. In a computer Simulation 
participants assume roles and make 
decisions in response to their 
assessment of information provided 
by the computer program. The 
computer program then projects what 
is most likely to happen, given the 
decisions of several individuals 
working alone or simultaneously by 
using probability estimates. Computer 
Simulations offer some unique 
ndvaniages — very complicated 
problems may be considered and the 
decision-maker may experiment with 
situations which could not be 
permitted to develop in the real 
world. The major disadvantage to 
Simulation by computer is the initial 
cost of building or purchasing the 
computer model and the time factor. 
Tasks involve adapting or creating 
computer models, collecting and 
feeding background information into 
the computer model, programming 
and interpreting the resulting 
projections. 



COMPARISON 
AND DISCUSSION 
OF TECHNIQUES 

when should one technique be 
chosen over another? How do the 
techniques compare with each other? 
In fact, the techniques vary on five 
characteristics — kind of information 
provided, effectiveness, flexibility, 
complexity and resources required. 
Consideration of these characteristics 
will permit you to choose the most 
appropriate technique for your 
situation. Below is a more complete 
description of the five characteristic^: 

1. Kind of Information. VVhcit 
information doos the 
administrator have when the 
technique is completed? Are the 
data easily understood and used? 

2. Effectiveness. How effective is 
the technique? How dependent 



,\rc the results of the technique 
on external factors? How valid is 
the information generated? 

3. Flexibility. Over what range of 
educdtional settings can this 
technique be a[)plie(]? Can the 
met hoc] be used in small and 
large systems? 

4. Complexity. How complex is 
the technique? What knowledge 
and skills are recjuired to use the 
[:)r(jcedure? Can it be used by 
hoth consumers and admini- 
str^ilors? How sophisticated must 
[Darticipiints be in order to 
function effec tively in the group 
or to resfDoncI to questions? 

5. Resources. What rc^sources are 
required to implement the 

tec hnicjue in terms of time, cost 
and equipment? Will consultants 
necessary? 



The Strategy Comparison 
Techniques Chart, Fig. 5, presents a 
brief summary of each technique in 
terms of these five characteristics. In 
it, each of the techniques mentioned 
is listed horizontally and the 
characteristics vertically. In each block 
of the table are found evaluations of 
one characteristic of each technique. 
Discussion of the table v\/hich follov^s 
v^ill proceed by characteristic. All 
techniques be examined and 
compared in terms of each 
characteristic. As noted in both the 
figure and the narrative, each 
technique has some advantage. The 
choice of technique is yours to make. 
You may, in practice, decide to use a 
combination of techniques. 

1. Information. The kind of 
information provided by each 
technique varies. Decision Matrices 
results in a numerical score for each 
potential strategy on each criterion 
and for all criteria v\/hen examined 
together. CB-CE Analysis produces a 
deceptively simple ratio on v\/hich to 
compare alternative strategies that 
must be interpreted using other 
relevant qualitative information about 
the nature of the problem. Emphasis 
in CB-CE Analysis is on the criteria of 
cost and technological validity. 
Decision Trees produce a graphic 
display of the effects of different 
decisions within each potential 
strategy. It is particularly useful v^hen 
considering probable outcomes over 
time. Likev^ise, computer Simulations 
are especially useful for dealing whh 
projected outcomes of implementing 
specific strategies. Simulations are 
particularly useful for developing 
estimates about enrollments, costs or 
transportation issues. They can suggest 
probabilities for each possible 
outcome of each potential strategy if 
background information is sufficient. 

2. Effectiveness. All suggested 
techniques are as effective as the 
information from which their input 
derives. Assuming unlimited resources 
and that the information provided 
was adequate and complete, CB-CE 
analysis is probably the most effective 
technique for use in making choices 
among alternative strategies if 
strategies are viewed primarily as 
issues of cost and technological 
validity. The literature attests to its 
increasing popularity as a resource 
allocation device and its continued 
use has been encouraged by many 

tional administrators. 



The effectiveness of all techniques 
is dependent upon the administrator's 
judgment, insight and skill in 
managing and anticipating staff's 
reactions. In instances where the 
intent and purpose of suggested 
techniques are fully understood and 
accepted, each procedure can be 
effective. 

Given limited time. Decision 
Matrices have proved to be a useful 
device for the administrator who must 
make a quick decision systematically 
and must be able to justify it to 
agencies to whom the educational 
unit is accountable. The results, as 
with other techniques, are largely 
dependent on the user's judgment 
since most of the data are supplied by 
the user. However, the procedure is 
straightforward and useful for 
comparing strategies on quantitative 
and qualitative criteria. 

Decision Trees have a record of 
successful applications in educational 
settings. The approach, when 
implemented without the aid of a 
computer, is most appropriate for 
small-scale strategies and relatively few 
criteria. 

Computer Simulations have 
proven to be an effective procedure 
for decisions involving quantitative 
demographic data. The technique is 
particularly useful when a variety of 
similar strategies have been proposed. 

3. Flexibility. Of all the 
techniques discussed, the Decision 
Matrix is the one most adaptable to 
the widest range of educational 
problems and potential strategies. 
While a common procedure in the 
management literature, its value as a 
strategy comparison device for 
education has been overlooked often 
because of its simplicity. 

CB-CE Analysis, Decision Trees 
and Simulation, although still in their 
infancy in education, are applicable to 
a wide range of educational problems 
and settings. For complex problems 
requiring extensive computer time. 
Decision Trees and Simulation are 
more adaptable to larger educational 
units with computer facilities. CB-CE 
Analysis is also restricted in its 
application. It is most applicable in 
broad decision situations and in 
settings where costs and technological 
validity ar( the primary issues. It is 
maximally utilized in educational units 
with the capacity to handle substantial 
quantitative data. 



FIGURE 5. 

STRATEGY COMPARISON 
TECHNIQUES CHART 



Characteristics 


Decision Matrices 




Information 


Produces a tabular presenta- 
tion of decision alternatives 
and variables affecting them. 
Variables may be weighted in 
order to produce a ranked 
lift of decision alternatives. 




Effectiveness 


Dependent on the adminis- 
trator's skill in identifying 
key variables impinging on 
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be very effective. 




Flexibility 


High: Applicable across a 
wide range of educational 
settings and problems. 


Complexity 


Low: Very straightforward. 




Resources 
a) Person hrs* 


Low: 10-20 hrs. 




b) Funds 


Low 




c) Equipment 


None. 





Rating System: High-Moderate-Low 





Decision Trees 


CB-CE Analysis 


Simulation 




Produces a list of 
decision alternatives, 
probable outcomes of 
each and, in sonr>e in- 
stances, costs ;issori<^tpH 
with each. 


Produces a simple 
ratio of costs to benefits 
& to effectiveness of 
alternative strategies. 


Produces working 
computer model system. 




Dependent on adnninistrator's 
comprehensiveness in 
identifying relevant alternatives 
& supplying reasonable cost & 
probability estimates. 


Powerful public relations and 
accountability device. Very effec- 
tive as a resource allocation 
device if cost & effectiveness 
measures were skillfully derived. 


Depends on "goodness of 
of fit" of the model 
to real setting. 




Moderate: Most applicable 
to problems too complex 
for matrix presentation. 


High: Applicable across 

a wide range of educational 

settings & problems. 


Moderate: Can be applied 
to many problems & 
settings. 




Low to Moderate: Graphic 
display & projection can 
be difficult. 


Moderate to High: 

Some tedious calculations are 
required; in addition, qualitative 
factors must be assigned a value. 


Moderate: Must understand 
what computer does & what 
data are required to 
develop projections. 




Moderate: 20+ hrs. for 
projections & display. 


High: Several hundred 
hours. 


High: 20+hr./person 

(not counting programming). 




Low 


High 


Moderate to High 




Nor.e (can include computer use). 


None, rmloss a computer 
is noc'deJ. 


Computer & programmer. 



4. Complexity. Educational 
administrators are increasing the 
frequency of their use of rational 
decision-making techniques^ 
becoming more comfortable with 
them as a way to cope with resource 
allocation problems. As the legal, 
social and fiscal complexities of the 
equal access legislation come 
increasingly to bear on the 
educational administrator, this trend is 
likely to continue. Therefore, 
complexity may not be as significant 
an issue as the other four factors. 

Suggested procedures for 
comparing alternative strategies vary 
in complexity from relatively simple to 
relatively complex. The Decision 
Matrix is a relatively simple yet 
effective technique. A Decision Tree 
is more complex than is a Decision 
Matrix, because it is somewhat more 
difficult to depict graphically and 
because it requires consideration of 
all possible implications of every 
projected decision. Computer 
Simulation is the third most complex 
technique, requiring skill in data 
manipulation and the use of 
computers. CB-CE Analysis is the most 
complex of the four proposed 
techniques. It requires skills in 
quantitative data manipulation and 
working with formulas. In many 
insiar^ces, CB-CE Analysis also will 
involve use of the computer to 
perform calculations or comparisons. 



5. Resources. Generally, the longer 
the time required for implementation, 
the more costly the technique. This is 
clearly the case with the most costly 
technique: Cost-Benefii/Cosi- 
Effectiveness Analysis, it can take 
several months and several hundred 
person hours to complete. Simuhtinn 
is moderate in terms of cost and lime 
requirements largely due to computer 
costs and the time required to 
construct models and programs. Low 
in cost and moderate in time 
requirements are Decision Trees. The 
least costly technique is Decision 
Matrices; it requires a minimum of 
one person for implementation and 
does not require computer assistance. 

These resource estimates are 
highly variable and depend greatly on 
the accessibility of computer facilities 
and personnel to perform computer 
and other quantitative analyses. In 
educational units that have computer 
facilities and technical specialists, costs 
of many of these techniques may be 
significantly less than in units that do 
not have such available. 



EXAMPLES 

FOR CONSIDERATION 

Tigris School District. As you will 
remember, David Williams and his 
Local Planning Committee used a 
series of Brainstorming sessions to 
generate strategies for achieving the 
accessibility goals of the school 
district. Four strategies were produced 
to meet the selected goal and 
objective: 

1. Establish and maintain a 
volunteer program of parents 
and representatives of 
community groups to work in 
the schools on a regular basis 
with 1/ocational teachers; 

2. Conduct an extensive five-day 
in-service program for all regular 
vocational education teachers; 

3. Create a related instructional 
aide program which would 
provide a classroom aide to each 
regular vocational education 
teacher; and 



4. Develop resource room 
programs to provide direct 
spf?cial education services to 
students and instructional 
materials and support to 
vocational education teachers. 
In order to give consideration to 
each of the four alternatives 
suggested. Williams first had to make 
cost estimates for each of the 
alternatives proposed. Next, with the 
LPC, he selected the Tigris comparison 
and selection criteria. Finally, he 
considered which strategy comparison 
technique he would employ to 
choose among the four potential 
strategies. Reviewing the available 
techniques presented, he was drawn 
to both Decision Trees and Decision 
Matrices. Both of these provided 
opportunity for him to make 
comparisons among the four 
alternative strategies suggested. In 



terms of time and resources required, 
both fell within his existing constraints 
of time and resources, although 
Decision Trees might have taxed 
available time. 

The comparison criteria selected 
by Williams and the Tigris LPC were 
cost, technological validity or 
effectiveness, secondary consequences, 
and administrative feasibility. 

Williams selected Decision 
Matrices as the comparison technique 
because he believed it was the least 
time-consuming technique, yet a 
systematic procedure that provided 
comparison of each potential strategy. 
He also favored DM because he had a 
limited number of potential strategies 
and comparison criteria and because 
it would involve the LPC in the 
decision-making process. 

Williams and the LPC worked 
through the Decision Matrix for each 
suggested strategy and criteria. They 
derived the following figures and 
information about each suggested 
strategy: 

STRATEGIES 

Volunteer Program: 

Cost — Low to moderate 
Effectiveness — Limited due 'o 

need for positive attitude 
Administrative Feasibility — 

Moderate 
Secondary Consequences — 

Potentially negative (more 

teacher time) 
Staff Development Program: 
Cost — Low 

Effectiveness — Moderate 
Administrative Feasibility — 

Highly feasible 
Secondary Consequences — 
Potentially positive 
Instructional Aide Program 
Cost— High 

Effectiveness — Very High 
Administrative Feasibility — High 
Secondary Consequences — 
Potentially negative in terms of 
time and feelings of rivalry 
among staff at different schools. 
Resource Teachers Program: 
Cost — Moderate 
Effectiveness — High 
Administrative Feasibility — 

Moderate 
Secondary Consequences — 
Potentially positive 

The LPC had determined that cost 
and effectiveness were the most 
important considerations; secondary 
O uences were least important. 
hlyC ^ performed the comparisons 
uTi'g^ ' OT iier calculations, using the four 



criteria, the two preferred strategies 
were the staff development program 
and the resource teacher program. 
The volunteer program strategy 
proved to be deficient, primarily in 
terms of effectiveness rather than cost. 
While this strategy was among the 
lowest in cost, it appeared to be 
ineffective for providing vocational 
teachers with support resources. 
Williams did make the observation 
that this strategy might be employed 
at a later point in time, once teachers 
were ready to serve handicapped 
students and felt confident to do so. 

The third alternative stiategy — the 
instructional aide program — was 
rejected on the bjsis of cost rather 
thaneffectiveness considerations. This 
strategy, if implemented fully, ould 
have cost about one-half milr^n 
dollars. Further, Williams felt provision 
of instructional aides without attitude 
change and competency gain on the 
part of the vocational education 
teachers could conceivably result in 
mismanagement of these newly 
available resources. 

Ultimately, the LPC endorsed the 
resource teacher program strategy. It 
was more costly than the staff 
development strategy; but, it provided 
an opportunity to teach vocational 
education teachers nev competencies, 
to improve their manar^ement skills, to 
provide information and experience in 
working with handicapped students, 
and to increase their enrollment in 
regular classes. The Committee noted 
that the staff development strategy 
had high validity for meeting other 
objectives which had been 
established. Williams and the LPC 
moved ahead to implementation of 
the strategy. 

Euphrates Communit>* College. 
Hannah Markham was faced with the 
task of evaluating three strategies that 
were proposed by her 504 Committee, 
Each strategy was felt to be 
appropriate for achieving one 
specified objective. The three 
strategies were: 

1. Modification of the catalog to 
include only those prerequisites 
(for example, courses and 
specific skills) that instructors felt 
necessary and could justify; 

2. Development and publication 
of a mission statement; and 

3. -Analysis of reading levels of 
textual and instructional 
materials. 




In reviewing the techniques 
available for structuring the 
comparisons among alternatives, 
Markham gave serious consideration 
to three of the resource allocation 
approaches identified in the planning 
manual: Decision Matrices, Decision 
Trees and CB-CE Analysis. All of these 
procedures v^ere considered 
appropriate for several reasons. 

The CB-CE Analysis approach was 
appealing because it would allow her 
to address the major policy issues 
related to the under-enrollment of 
handicapped students. She also felt 
comfortable using it and did not think 
it would require heavy resources since 
it could become a project of one of 
the college classes. Decision Matrices 
and Decision Trees, while more 
focused in terms of dealing with 
specific strategies rather than looking 
at strategies within the context of the 
system, were also appealing because 
of their ease of understanding and the 
low volunne of resources (time and 
money) required to carry them out. 

She elected to use Decision Trees 
as her approach to selecting the 
strategy to use. The criteria that she 
employed included: (1) effectiveness 
or technological validity, (2) 
administrative feasibility, (3) cost, (4) 
usefulness over lime, (5) congruency 
with program philosophy and 
standards, and (6) secondary 
consequences. 

Using these criteria in her 
application of the technique of 
Decision Trees to the strategy 
selection process, she mapprid out the 
decision points and alternative 
implications of ciecisions for (Mch of 
the throe ^iugf^f^sicd str^iloglcs. The 



strategy of developing and publishing 
a mission statement was not projected 
to hav^ a great impact on eliminating 
unnecessary prerequisites even though 
it could embody an open admissions 
policy. The strategy was feasible and 
appeared to have no negative effects. 
Analysis of reading levels and math 
requirements of textual and 
instructional materials was judged to 
be very inexpensive, very easy to do 
and without negative implications. 
While the strategy was focused on 
eliminating prerequisites, it had 
potential to set the stage for 
developing an open admissions policy 
by establishing an empirical basis for 
any specified prerequisites. The 
strategy of simply removing ail 
prerequisites was not judged to have 
much effect on an open admissions 
policy. Further, while it would 
eliminate unnecessary prerequisites, 
the strategy posed a number of 
potentiril implementation problems on 
t^e Decision Tree due to its lack of 
rigor. It was quickly eliminated. 

As a result of her use of the 
Decision Tree, Hannah Markham 
recomcnded an analysis of 
prerequisite reading and math Ic^'ols 
for all courses. The 504 Committee 
concurred with her recommendation 
and moved to establish the proposed 
research study immediately in order to 
increase the participation of 
handicapped students in the ^^^hool's 
vocational education programs. 



DBRECTIONS 

Now that you have read about 
the considerations that one should 
make in choosing arr»ong suggested 
strategies, please check in the 
appropriate place on your Plann..ig 
Record the names of the two 
procedures for strategy comparison 
you believe are most appropriate for 
your particular setting. Next, you 
should read in more detail about 

yd 



these two approaches in the booklet 
entitled. Step 4: Selecting Sfziegies. 
Now turn tc that booklet and read the 
descriptions ov the two approaches 
that you have selected. When you 
have completed your reading, 
complete the other questions related 
to Step 4 on the Planning Record. 
After supplying the information, 
return to your work in the Guide. 



step 5: 

Removing 

Barriers 



Once you and your Local 
Planning Committee have identified 
barriers; established priorities, goals 
and objectives for identified barriers; 
generated alternative strategies for 
overcoming barriers and achieving 



goals; and selected among alternative 
strategies t;>e most appropriate 
strategy(ies) for your educational unit, 
you are ready to undertake the fifth 
and final step in the Planning 
System — Removing Barriers. 



Accessible Programs ana Facilities 




and Coals 



t 
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THE PLANNING SYSTEM 



The tasks involved in 
implementing selected strategies to 
achieve goals and remove barriers are 
the logical conclusions of the Planning 
System. 

Like the other steps in the 
Planning System, Step 5 requires 
thoughtful preplanning, particularly in 
terms of using time and marshalling 
resources, if you have used the other 
steps in the Planning System carefully 
and completely, you will have done a 
substantial amount of the preplanning 
work for Removing Barriers. 

Among the factors and activities 
you must consider and undertake 
when removing'barriers are: 



o 

Working with the Local Planning 
Committee (LPC); 

9 

Combining strategies, objectives, 
goals and needs into a program; 

Identifying factors that will 
facilitate or inhibit implementa- 
tion of the strategy; 
• 

Outlining tasks to be completed; 

Deciding on the timing of each 
task; 

Determining resource needs for 
each task; 

identifying needed financial 
resources; 



o 

Locating and securing space; 

Recruiting, hiring, reassigning 

personnel or responsibilities; 
o 

Coordinating with other agencies 

or persons; 

o 

Obtaining needed support 
services; 

9 

Obtaining needed supplies and 

materials; 
o 

Informing consumers; 

Planning for evaluation; 
a 

Providing necessary background 
to/for involved parties; and 

Initiating activity. 

Three of these activities — working 
with the LPC, organizing materials 
into a program and planning for 
evaluation — are especially critical. 
Work with the Local Planning 
Committee should continue as in 
other steps in the System. It also is 
particularly important to involve 
directly those persons who will be 
directly affected by the strategies 
selected for implementation. 

Continued involvement will result 
in continued commitment to the 
project, maximum utilization of 
community contacts, and community- 
and school-wida support for the 
program that will be contagious. 



CREATING 

A BARRIER REMOVAL 
SCHEDULE AND 
ORGANIZING MATERIALS 
INTO A PROGRAM 

Planning for implementation Removal Schedule or implementation 

specifies how the steps of plan must acknowledge expected 

implementation are to be carried out; outcomes and provide a means for 

this step is both necessary and time- keeping track of program activities. It 

consuming. There are few shortcuts; is suggested that Local Planning 

however, use of several techniques Committee members and possibly a 

can strengthen local efforts. Creating consultant be used in drawing up the 

a Barrier Removal Schedule and forma! plan. Each should clarify 

planning your implementation expectations and draw upon personal 

program means organizing practical experience when 

information ?.bout barrier participating. Program strengths and 

identification, priority rankings, limitations must be explored and 

program goals and objectives and addressed. 

selected strategies for achieving As you begin to organize your 

barrier removal; you must cc^nsider thinking about implementing the 

what is to be used, by whom, when, selected strategy{ies), you may choose 

how and why in strategy to develop a Change Matrix as a way 

implementation. Further, the Barrier of categorizing and systematically 
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addressing the various types of actions 
and effects you hope to generate as 
you implement the selected strategy. 
A sample Change Matrix is presented 
in Fig. 6. As you will note in the 
figure, the matrix catalogs the areas in 
which you hope to affect change and 
the types of activities you might 
undertake to bring about the desired 
change. The listed categories of areas 
of change— technology, staff, 
procedures and organizational 
policies — are merely suggestive of 
the kinds of changes that may be 
necessary to implement specific 
strategies for achieving equal 
educational accessibility. You may find 
other category blendings more helpful 
as you organize your thinking about 
implementation. 

The other six columns in the 
figure specify the kinds of activities 
necessary to carry out the changes 
specified in the "changes" column. 
Again, these categories are offered 
only as suggestions. The example 
illustrates the types of activities 
involved in a procedural change 
related to identification and 
placement procedures. 

However you have decided to 
organize your thinking about 
implementation, the first required tas^. 
in this step of the Planning System is 
to complete the Barrier Removal 
Schedule as described earlier in the 
Guide. 

From your Change Matrix chart 
or other analysis of your strategy and 
goals, identify all of the "action steps" 
that need to be taken in order to 
prepare for and implement the 
activity. An "actic^ step" is a task that 
will be carried out t order to put 
strategies into effect. 

Net only must all "action steps" 
be listed, but also they must be 
viewed in relation to each other in 
terms of dependence-independence 
and amount of time needed for 
completion. Some "action steps" or 
activities cannot be completed until ^ 
previous ^^tep is completed, while 
others can be completed 
independently. T!ie "action steps" can 
be derived by examining the selected 
objectives and chosen strategies in the 
conte^it of the planning activities listed 
earlier in this section. 

Suppose you develop the "action 
steps" for a strategy for overcoming 
the lack of information about 
vocational-technical education in your 
community. Specifically, ^:,sume the 
objective of increasing knowledge of 
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vocational education among 50 
percent of the parents of eligible 
handicapped students in one calendar 
year. The strategy selected to achieve 
this goal of overcoming the barrier of 
lack of knowledge and awareness is to 
hold individual parent conferences 
between vocational teachers and 
parents of handicapped children. 
Resources identified to implement the 
strategy include: (1) using teacher 
workdays for most of the conferences, 
and (2) hiring a vocational counselor 
aide to coordinate the effort. The 
effort is to be completed before the 
beginning of the Spring semester in 
February, or a time period of seven 
months. Among the "action steps" 
involved would be the following: 



1. By 1 Au>iust begin recruiting 
process and select counselor aide 

2. By 1 August initiate paperwork to 
establish position within personnel 

3. By 15 August decide on teacher 
workday dates 

4. By 1 September process selected 
•ndividu^i into established personnel 
position, i.e., assur educational and 
work experience qualifications, salary, 

etc. 

5. By 1 September provide orientation 
for involved teachers 

6. By 15 September devise scheduling 
plan in conjunction with aide and 
teachers 

7. By 15 September develop and 
implement in-service program on 
teacher responsibilities 

8. By 15 September engineer 
teache" release from workday 
responsibilities 

9. By 1 October obtain names and 
pertinent information on parents of 
handicapped students 

10. By 15 Octo ber devise parent 
contact schedule and contact parents 

11. By 1 February schedule and 
conduct conference^ 

12. By 1 February fol! jw-up on 
conference with aide debriefing of 
parents and tearh?rs. 




FIGURE 6. 
EXAMPLE 
OF A 

CHANGE MATRIX 



Technology 



Staff 

Skills: 
Attitudes: 



Procedures 

Identification/ 
Placement Procedure 



• Written document 



• Staff development 
to teach roles in 
identification and 
placement procedures. 



Organizational 
Policies 



TYPES OF ACTIVITIES 



Promodon 


Implementation 


Support 


Administration 


















© Involve staff in 
developing 
procedures 


• Plan workshop 

• Distribute materials 

• Monitor activity 

• Evaluate/revise 


• Develop inventory 
forms and record 
keeping system 

• Renev^al credit for 
certification 


• Monitor activity 

• Evaluate 
efforts/revise 
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These action steps, transcribed on 
a timeline, are depicted in Fig. 7, A 
Sample Performance Chart. As you 
can see in this sample, some separate 
action steps (1, 2, 4, 5) can be 
performed at the same time, while 
some steps (3, 6, 7) cannot be 
accomplished until others (1, 2, 4, 5) 
have been completed. Although this 
example is simple, you can follow this 
same process in planning for the 
implementation of very complex 
strategies. The steps to follow are: 

1. Indentify the action steps that 
need to be taken. 

2. Determine how they are 
related to each other — 
dependent or independent. 

3. Estimate a timeline for the 
completion of each action step, 
and from start to finish. 



FIGURE 7. 
A SAMPLE 

PERFORMANCE CHART 



ACTION STEPS 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 * 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

12 * 

1 July 1 Aug 1 Sept 1 Oct 1 Nov 1 Dec 1 Jan 1 Feb 



When you combine the Performance 
Chart with assignment of 
responsibilities, assign time and 
product expectations to staff, and 
determine procedures to evaluate 
outcomes and steps, you have created 
a comprehensive work plan for 
project implementation called a 
Barrier Removal Schedule. The last 
remaining tasks in planning for 
implementation are (1) to check the 
phasing of action steps against the 
availability of resources to insure that 
prescribed activities are achievable o 



within the established time constraints 
and (2) to examine proposed activities 
in order to try to anticipate potential 
obstacles to successful implementation. 
If you are aware of potentially serious 
blocks to implementation, you may be 
able to plan ways to avoid anticipated 
problems related to your activity 
phasing, staffing and resource 
inventory. When you have recorded 
this information, you will have 
completed the Barrier Removal 
Schedule. 
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AVAILABLE 
TECHNSQUES 



Three different types of planning 
techniques have been included in 
Step 5. Multiple procedures were 
included to enable you to match the 
particular characteristics of your 
institution or school district to one or 
more of these planning techniques. 
Such flexibility will (1) permit you to 
make the important decisions 
concerning planning for accessibility, 
(2) allow the Planning System to be 
adapted to most educational settings, 
snd (3) increase the validity and 
reliability of your information. The 
suggested techniques are: (1) Force 
Field Analysis (FFA), (2) Program 
Evaluation and Review Technique 
(PERT), and (3) Management By 
Objectives (MSO). Brief descriptions 
and comparisons of each of the three 
recommended techniques follow. As 
you read the materials, consider your 
own situation and try to decide which 
of the techniques would be most 
useful to you. Later, you will be 
referred to additional resource 
materials within the Planning System 
for a more detailed explanation of the 
techniques you have chosen. 

Force Field Analysis (FFA): This 
technique focuses group discussion 
on the forces operating for and 
against the realization of a particular 
goal or possible solution to a 
particular problem. ''Force" may be 
defined as any physical, 
organizational, emotional, or 
attitudinal circumstances which must 
be considered in making a particular 
decision. Six to eight members are 
considered ideal for Force Field 
Analysis; larger groups may be 
divided into smaller groups this size. 
The leader introduces the technique 
and records the forces operating for 
and against implementation of the 
strategy as the group generates them. 
FFA groups work best if each has just 
one strategy to consider at a time. FFA 
groups are useful for suggesting the 
long-range effects of a decision and 
for gathering irtformation about 
attitudes toward particular strategies. 
A session usually does not last over 
two hours. 



Management By Objectives 
(MBO); Management by Objectives 
concentrates on the roles of staff 
involved with implementing selected 
strategies. It is most appropriate for 
use in educational settings where a 
commitment to and acceptance of the 
solution or strategy for barrier 
removal exists. The basic idea is to 
spell out p.-ecisely what people are to 
do and when they are to do it. 
Among the activities associated with 
MBO are deciding who will 
participate, stating objectives for the 
school, stating individual objectives, 
holding individual goal-setting 
conferences, and monitoring and 
evaluating progress toward goals. This 
technique can require several weeks 
or months to implement. 



Program Evaluation and Review 
Technique (PERT): PERT focuses on 
the sequence, time and resource 
requirements of action steps related 
to strategy implementation. A PERT is 
usually constructed by one person, 
working in conjunction with other 
staff, it is particularly useful for 
minimizing waste and for mapping the 
relationship and necessary pacing of 
required tasks within the selected 
strategies. Among the tasks involved 
in using PERT are listing the major 
tasks, listing milestones of task 
completion, sequencing tasks, 
constructing a network of activity, 
estimating time for task completion, 
estimating the critical path, estimating 
cost and resource requirements and 
setting up a calendar of events. PERT 
diagrams can be completed for most 
strategies in several days. 
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COMPARISON 
AND DISCUSSION 
OF TECHNIQUES 

when should one technique be 
chosen over another? How do the 
techniques connpare with each other? 
In fact, the techniques vary on five 
characteristics — kind of information 
provided, effectiveness, flexibility, 
complexity ar^ resources required. 
Consideration of these characteristics 
will help you to choose the most 
appropriate technique for your 
situation. Below is a more complete 
description of the five characteristics: 

1. Kind of Information. What 
information does the 
administrator have when the 
technique is completed? Are the 
data easily understood and used? 

2. Effectiveness. How effective 
is the technique? How 
dependent are the results of the 
technique on external factors? 
How valid is the information 
generated? 

3. Flexibility. Over what range of 
educational settings can this 
technique be applied? Can the 
method be used in small and 
large systems? 

4. Complexity. How complex is 
the technique? What knowledge 
and skills are required to use the 
procedure? Can it be usejd by 
both consumers and 
administrators? How sophisticated 
must participants be in order to 
function effectively in the group 
or to respond to questions? 

5. Resources. What resources are 
required to implement the 
technique in terms of time, cost 
and equipment? Will consultants 
be necessary? 

The Barrier Removal Techniques 
Chart, Fig. 8, presents a brief summary 
of each technique in terms of these 
five characteristics. As noted in both 
the figure and the narrative, each 
technique has some advantages. The 
choice of technique is yours (o make. 
in fact, you may select one technique 
or, perhaps, decide to use two or 
more in combination. 

1. Information. All of the 

suggested procedures can provide 
v?jid and reliable information. 
However, the information is related to 
diffe:ent major issues. For example, 
FFA produces a list of forces for and 
against implementation of a certain 
strategy. The forces will suggest the 
steps that need to be taken. 



However, the administrator will need 
to determine the action steps related 
to particular forces. PERT produces a 
schedule for strategy implementation 
that can include statements of time, 
resources and responsibilities. MBO 
produces statements about individual 
behavior or activity relative to strategy 
implementation. A decision 
concerning which strategy to use must 
be based primarily on when and why 
you intend to use the selected 
procedure. 

2. Effectiveness. Each technique 
is effective even though each is 
dependent upon the information 
input of the participants involved in 
the procedure. For example, forces 
identified in FFA depend upon the 
statement of the problem and upon 
the experience of the participants. 
MBO effectiveness depends upon the 
honesty and commitment of staff. 
PERT effectiveness depends upon the 
ability of the administration to make 
accurate time and resource 
projections. 

3. Flexibij|ty, The flexibility of 
each technique is high; however, 
MBO is most useful for strategies that 
involve staff directly in 
implementation. 

4. Complexity. FFA is relatively 
straightforward. The group leader and 
group members work from personal 
experience and logic related to similar 
situations. PERT involves projecting 
time and resource requirements for 
the selected strategies; however, the 
process is uncomplicated. MBO 
requires use of several skills including 
the ability to write objectives, 
competencies and experience in 
negotiating didactic agreements on 
objectives, and counseling skills. 

5. Resources. Resource 
requirements of each suggested 
technique are low. Only MBO 
requires a moderate expenditure of 
time, dollars or equipment. The major 
resource requirement is administrati^^e 
time for each of the three techniques. 



PLANNING 

FOR EVALUATION 



As you develop your plans for 
implementation, one of your most 
important considerations should be 
evaluation. Evaluation provides you, as 
the decision-maker, with information 
about the merit of the suggested 
plans, the activities employed and the 
results of the intervention strategies. 
Among the questions a 
comprehensive evaluation will answer 
are: 

Did the strategy work? 

How well did it work? 
• 

What contributed most to the 
success of this strategy? 

Why did things not go the way 
they were planned? 

Was the barrier identification 

information correct? 

• 

Was the program effective in 
meeting project goals? 

What changes should be made in 
order to meet objectives more 
expeditiously? 

it is recommended that two types 
of evaluation be used in this program 
for achieving accessibility — process 
evaluation and product evaluation. 
Process evaluation looks at the day-to- 
day operation of the program — it 
helps to assess whether or not the 
implementation tasks or activities and 
treatments are working on a daily 
basis, as planned. To perform such 
evaluation, you must collect 
information about project progress in 
terms of time, resources, people 
involved, responsibilities discharged, 
and progress toward intended 
outcomes. Inforrrr'^tion collected for 
the purpose of process evaluation can 
be summarized over lime to provide 
information for the second type of 
evaluation, called product evaluation. 
Product evaluation focuses on final 
outcomes. It includes not only analysis 
of use of time and resources, but also 
how well the objectives and goals 
were met by the selected strategy in 
terms of outcomes on the target 
population. 

All eva/uat/on, whether ii be 
process or product, should be 
O Hed to stated priorities, goals 
ERJC/ objectives. Evaluation helps 



to d :f^''mine the extent to which 
goals and objectives have been 
met and barriers removed. 
Evaluation indicates the overall 
success of the program and/or the 
accomplishment of specified 
objectives. It measures current progress 
and suggests immediate program 
revisions that will enhance the 
probability of accomplishing program 
objectives and meeting project goals. 
In order to evaluate each strategy in 
relation to the specified objective and 
articulated goal, you should consider 
at least the following items: 

Specification of goal, objective 
and strategy in product outcome 
data; 
e 

Incorporation of time tables, 
administrative objectives and so 
forth as process data; 
• 

Specification of data needs and 

sources; 
e 

Preparation of instruments; 

Development of data collection 

and sampling; 

o 

Decision on data analysis 
procedures; and 

Creation of questions/success 
criteria. 

You should evaluate each 
objective. In some cases, you may 
develop an evaluation item that 
covers several objectives. It is 
recommended that you develop an 
evaluation plan to help you keep 
track of evaluated activities. A Sample 
Evaluation Plan is depicted in Fig. 9. 
As noted in the figure, the plan 
provides for both process and product 
evaluation. The results of the 
evaluation effort will provide evidence 
of strategy and program effectiveness. 

In general, there are two different 
type.i of measurements that can be 
used with various target groups — 
standardized and non-standardized. 
Standardized measures are those 
instruments that have been normed 
on some other group and are usually 
available commercially. Non- 
standardized measures, locally 
constructed, can provide useful 
planning information. 
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FIGURE 8. 
BARRIER REMOVAL 
TECHNIQUES CHART 





FFA 




Information 


Produces a list of forces 
for and forces against 
implementation of a specific 
strategy. Forces can be ranked 
according to importance. 




Effectiveness 


Effective as a tool for 
identifying factor> that will 
inhibit or facilitate strategy 
implementation. 




Flexibility 


High: 

Useful with any 




Complexity 


Low: 

Requires reasoning 




Resources 
^) Person Hours 


Low: 

10 hours administrative and 

J hnrirQ 1 PC 




b) Funds 


Low: 




c) EquEptvient 


Low: 

Room for meeting 
and flip chart 





Rating System; High-Moderate-Low ^ 



MBO 


PERT 


Produces a chart for 
task sequencing and time 
and resource requirements. 


Produces lists of mutually 
negotiated organizational 
^nfj innividn^l pn;il<; trIp TrH 
to implementation. Coals can 
relate to any issue. 


Effectiv*^ as a management 
and monitoring tool; 
especially useful for keeping 
track of complicated strategy. 
Jependent on estimates. 


Highly dependent upon the 
administrator's ability to convey 
and generate commitment. 


High: 

Useful with any type 
of strategy. 


Moderate to High: 

Useful with most types of 
of i>;.'^legies, particularly 
those XhM involve staff 
responsiLMitres. 


Moderate: 

Requires projections anc 
calculations. 


Moderate: 

Requires skills in writing 
objectives, counseling and 
negotiation. 


Low: 

24 hou''j administrative 
plus other staff input. 


Moderate to High: 

40 hours administrative 
and staff. 


Low: 


Low: 


Low: 

Paper and desk calculator 


Low: 

Meeting room for individual 
conferences 
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FIGURE 9. 
A SAMPLE 
E>"ALUATION PLAN 



BARRIER: Lack of knowledge about and use of vocational education opportunities 
within the client community. 

COAL: Improve accessibility to vocational programs by increasing knowledge i id 
awareness of opportunity among community and members. 
OBJECTIVE: Increase the knowledge of vocational education programs of 50% of 
the parents of handicapped students in the service area during the upcoming 
school year. 

BARRIER REMOVAL: Parent-teacher conference. 



Process 
Evaiuation: 



• Conference 
Scheduling 
Progress 



Pilot 

Survey of 
Parent 

Awareness 



Product 
Evaluation: 



• Survey of 
Parent 
Awairenesi 



Time 
Schedule 



September 15 



November 



February 
(End of 
Month 7) 



February 
(End of 
Month 7) 



Data Needs 
Dati* Sources 



Numbers of parent 
conferences scheduled 
Numbers of parents 
contacted 

Number eligible by 
teacher 



• Pareni knowledge about 
program and reacti^^n 
to conferences 



Parent Ki owledge about 
vocational program 
Parent attitude toward 
vocational program 
Parent r\:action to 
conferences 



e Numbers of parents 
eligible and met wit!i 

• Teacher logs, central 
office records, an^ 
counselor aide log 





Instruments 


Data Collection/ 
Sampling Plans 


Success 
Criteria 


• Teacher logs 
ond log of 
vocational 
counselor 
aide 


• Inspection of 
counselor aide 
log anc' a 
sample 3 
teacher lo[.;s, 
selected 
randomly 


• v^0% of the o'igible 
parcras for each 
teacher should have 
been contacted and 
scheduled 


• Locally 
constructed 
Parent Awareness 
Interview Schedule 


• Phone survey 
of 15 parents 
selected 
randomly 


• 60% of the 15 parents 
interviewed nrjst 
respond acceptably 
and favorably 


• Lorally cc nstriicled 
constructed 
Parent 
Awareness 
Interview Schedule 


• Phone survey of 
a random sample 
of 75% of \,<^ 
parenf ot 
handicapped 
students 


• Have at least 75% of 
the parents interviewed 
been able to respond to 
an acceptable level on 
thf* majority of 
questions on the 
interview guide? 


• Frequency 
count and 
precentage of 
numbers of parents 
eligible and involved 
in conferences 

O 

- PRir 


• Inspection of 
teacher records, 
log of vocatlorial 
counselor aide 
anc central 
office records 


• Have at least 85% of 
the parents eligible 
for a parent-teacher 
conference participated 
in such a conf .rence? 



However, the use of non-standardized 
testi often requires additional local 
effort to assure external agencies, to 
whom the program may be 
accountable, that the employed 
measures were reliable and valid. The 
evaluation plan may involve collecting 
data at only a few, specific times 
during the year, or it may involve 
continuous collection of data. 

Who will be responsible for the 
evaluation? You may choose to 
designate a staff evaluation person — to 
coordinate all evaluation activity and 
prepare periodic reports. You may 
have a person who has part but not all 
of their job description as a program 
evaii'ator, or you might hire an 
outside consultant to perform the 
program evaluation. This procedure 
has gained increasing favor, especially 
when the third party evaluator can be 
used as an ongoing program 
consiiltant. Another alternative is to 
delegate evaluation responsibilities to 
a special interest group such as a 
parent group. Still another option 
would be to combine several of these 
cipproaches. For example^ an 
evaluation coordinator could be 
appointed to solicit input from parent 
organizations and opinions from 
outside consultants who have 
reviewed the program. This provides a 
good mix of opinions from qualified 
and interested persons representing 
different perspectives. 

Appointing an evaluation 
coordinator provides assuran .e that 
the evaluation will be perfor.ned and 
that the information will be relevant. 
Reroember that evaluation will require 
some tir 2 from everyone involved 
with the project in addition to the 
time of the person responsible for 
dire-. ting the evaluation. It is 
recommended that staff time be 
assigned for evaluation in order to 
encourage cooperation and 
coordination. 

No m?*:ter how evaluation is 
aporoached> it is important to have an 
evaluation plan that relates oirectly to 
program objectives. You must 
Incorporate evaluation in your 
planning ir order to know what data 
you intend to collect before 
implementing the intervention 
strate,<^ies. Too nidny program 
planners fail to do this and find 
themselves at the end of the year 
writing a ''patched-up" evaluation 
report, which usually raires more 
questions for the decision-mdker than 
it answers! 



Several additional sugge.Uions are 
offered to assist in developing and 
making a good program evaluation. 
First, as you develop an evaluation 
plan also develop, explore and choose 
alternative evaluation strategies. 

Second, the same good sense in 
terms of resources and constraints that 
applies to generating and selecting 
strategies must also be applied to 
evaluation. Of particular concern are 
the costs and how well the approach 
meets evaluation needs. Costs can be 
particularly prohibitive; evaluation 
costs should be included as an 
essential item in the budget 
preparatior of any program. It is 
difficult to ; uggest dollar amounts 
and/ or per:entages of the total cost 
of the program that should be 
allocated fcr evaluation purposes. 
However, reports from directors of a 
number of vocational education 
research and demonstration projects 
suggest that evaluation budgets offen 
range from four percent to ten 
percent of the total project cost. 

Another important criterion for 
selecting a method of evaluation is 
how we!l the method meets the 
evaluation needs and what kinds of 

. :nticipated consequences the 
method might have. For example, data 
collection ♦hat is overly burdensome 
on staff may create feelings of 
resentment and lead to lack of 
acceptance of the evaluation findings. 
Fortunately, many evaluation 
approaches have positive by-products 
that can be used to the advantage of 
the program. People naturally like to 
know about their successes. Evaluation 
often identifies factors contributing to 
success which no one expected had 
very much importance when the 
program was operating. 

Another concern in program 
evaluatioii is the development and 
maintenance of information. All 
information must be treated with 
discretion, not only because of the 
legal stipulations of the privacy and 
open records law, but also because 
indiscriminate i «;e and/or indiscrete 
release of i«* formation can have 
damaging effects on the vocational 
program and efforts to improve 
acceisibriity. It is suggested that one 
set up a data file with procedures for 
information access to deal with this 
issue. Among the possible items to 
consider in creating a data file are: 
1. Location: Locate all records 
centrally within the school for 
that particular school year, and 
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in a central respository for past 
years; 

I. User Assistance: Provide 
ttrhriical assistance to data file 
users; e.g., translate technical 
language into "plain English" for 
parents; 

3. Access: Follow all due process 
and information release 
guidelines of your State 
Education Agency; 

4. Number: Create two sets of 
files— one for each individual 
student and one for aggregated 
data; e.g., by grade level and/or 
handicapping condition; 

5. File Organization: Organize 
information according to goals; 
within each goal, organize 
information according to 
objectives; within each objective, 
organization information 
according to strategies; 

6. File References: Establish a set 
of easy-reference baseline data 
which can be retrieved for quick 
comparisons; 

7. Type of Data: Collect, process 
and store process evaluation data 
systematically that applicable 
portions of it can be combined, 
with little effort, into data for 
product evaluation; ynd, 

8. User News: Provide 
information updates to staff who 
need to know what information 
is available, how to access it and 
how to use the data. 



EXASV;pLE3 

FOR CONSIDERATION 

Tigris School District. As you will 
recall, David Williams and the Tigris 
School District LPC selected the 
strategy of a resource teacher program 
to provide support to teachers serving 
handicapped students in regula. 
vocational education classes. In 
planning strategy implernentatioii 
for barrier removal, Williams chose to 
use PERT to project time, resource 
and responsibility needs. This 
technique permitted Williams to 
schedule personnel interviews, identify 
program participants^ clarify roles and 
responsibilities ^nd order resource 
room equip. vir:nl. He developed 
the plan in conjunction with the 
school staff on the LPC and reviewed 
the plan with the entire LPC when the 
PERT was complete. He programmed 
evaluations into the PERT using recoids 
on cfMrients served, e.g., grade reports, 
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percent of time in regular vocational 
education programs, attendance data, 
and so on. He then constructed his 
Barrier Removal Schedule and 
implemented the strategy. Thv? 
resource feacher program was 
initiated 2it the beginning of the next 
school year. 

Euphrates Community Coliegf^ As 

you remember, the strategy seleced 
at ECC was assessment of the reaoing 
level and math prerequisites in 
vocational offerings. In considering 
implementation of the strategy, 
Hannah Markham decided to use the 
F:'A technique with the college 504 
Committee in order to identify forces 
and implications related to the 
strategy. She also anticipated that the 
use of FFA would generate additional 
support for and commitment to the 
strategy. She did not consider either 
PERT or MBO to be applicable to her 
particular situation. 

The FFA took about two hours of 
lime and produced a list of eight 
^orces favoring implemenation of the 
strategy and four forces opposing the 
strategy. Under Markhar//s guidance, 
the 504 Committee then suggested 
ways of using the positive factors 
related to strategy implementation to 
mitigate or overcome the projected 
negative forces. 

After the meeting, Markham 
developed her Barrier Removal 
Schedule by combining the product 
of the FFA with time and resource 
projections and statements of 
responsibility. The strategy was 
implemented during the Spring 
semester. 

DIRECTIONS 

Now that \ou hav^ read about 
the considerations that one should 
make in planning for removing 
barriers, please check in the 
appropriate place on your Planning 
Record the names of the two 
procedures for planning for barrier 
removal you believe are most 
appropriaJrj for your particular setting. 
Next, you should read in more detail 
about these two approaches in the 
booklet entitled. Step 5: tier, oving 
Barriers. Now turn to that booklet and 
read the two approaches that you 
have select*=^d. When you have 
completed your reading, complete the 
other questions related to Step 5 and 
the Planning Record. 
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PLANNING RECORD 

DIRECTIONS: As you read the section on "Development of the Planning Record" 
in the Guide, beginning on pagelS, supply the information requested in each of the 
following blocks. The Planning Record (PR) can be roropleted over a series of weeks. 
It is the first product of the planning process and contains information on which you 
will base future decisions and activities. 



I. General Information 



Education Unit: 



Person Responsible for 
PR: 

Date Begun: 



Date Completed: 



II. Preliminary Decision 



Lapsed time 



Date started 



Finished 



Description of scope: 



Description of Resources: 



Description of Target: 



Persons Involved in Making Decisions: 



HI. Prospective Membership on Local Planning Committee 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5, 
6, 
7. 
8, 
9. 
10, 
11, 
12. 
13, 
14, 
15. 
16, 




Lapsed time 
Date Started 



Finished 



Job Title 



Individual 



Phase 



Date 
Contacted 



Outcome 
of Contact 



Date of 
Confirmation 
Letter 
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Lapsed Time 

IV. Background Data Date Started 

Federal and state legislation, rules and regulations as they affect your planning effort: 



Finished 



Local policy concerning provision of services and accessibility: 



Local community services and resources: 

1. 7. 

2. 8. 

3. 9. 

4. 10. 

5. 11. 

6. 12. 
Educational services currently provided to handicapped students: 

1. 7. 

2. 8. 

3. 9. 
4- 10. 

5. '(1. 

6. 12. 



Lapsed time 

V. Identifying Barriers Date Started Finished 

Rank in order of importance the two most appropriate barrier identification techniques. 

1. 2, ^ 

After reading the selections in the Step 7 booklet, which technique will you use? 

Reason for selection? 

When do you anticipate using the procedure? From to 

Consider the following factors in your thinking about identifying barriers. As you make decisions about each factor, 
please enter the information in the chart for Step 1. The factors are: 1) What tasks are necessary in technique you 
chose? 2) What time and resources are needed for each task as well as the total process? 3) Who is responsible for 
task in the process? and 4) Who should be involved in each task of the process? 



Chart Step 1: Identifying Barriers 



Technique Selected: 



Tasks in Process 


Resources 
Needed 


Timing 


Who is Responsible 
for Task? 


Who Will be 
Involved in Task? 













Lapsed time 

VI, Establishing Priorities and Goals Date Started Finished 

Consider the following factors in your thinking about establishing priorities and goals. As you make decisions about 
each factor, please enter the information in the chart for Step 2. The factors are (1) What tasks are necessary in the 
technique? (2) What time and resources are needed for each task as well as the total process? (3) Who is responsible for 
each task in the process? and (4) Who should be involved in each task of the process? 

Chart Step 2: Establishing Priorities and Coals 



Tasks in Process 


Resources 
Needed 


Timing 


Who is Responsible 
for Task? 


Who Will be 
Involved in Task? 













Lapsed time 



VII. Generating Strategies Date Started Finished 

Rank in order of importance the tvi'o most appropriate strategy generation techniques. 

1 2. 



After reading the selections in the Sfep 3 booklet, which technique(s) will you use? 
Reason (or selection 



^When do you anticipate using the procedure? From to 



I 

Consider the following factors in your thinking about generating strategies for removing barriers. As you make \ 
decisions about each factor, please enter the information in the chart for Step 3. The factors are (1) What tasks are 
necessary in the technique you chose? (2) What time and resources are needed for each task as well as the total j 
process? (3) Who is responsible for each task in the process? and (4) Who should be involved in each task of the I 
process? j 

Chart Step 3: Generating Strategies 



Technique Selected: 





Tasks in Process 


Ixesources 
Needed 


Timing 


Who is Responsible 
for Task? 


Who Will be 
Involved with Task? 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 













Lapsed time 

VIII. Selecting Strategies Date Started Finished 

Which criteria do you expect you will use in selecting a strategy? 

1. 2 3. 

4. 5 6. 

7. 8. 9. 

Rank in order of importance the two most appropriate strat^j^y selection techniques. 

1 2. 

After reading the selections in the Step 4 booklet, which technique will you use? 

Reason for selection 

When do you anticipate using this procedure? From to 

Consider the following factors in your thinking about selecting strategies for removing barriers, as you make 
decisions about each factor, please enter the information in the chart for Step4. The factors are: (1) What tasks are 
necessary in the technique you chose? (2) What time and resources are needed for each task as well as the total 
process? (3) Who is responsible for each task in the process? and (4) Who should be involved in each task of the 
process? 



Chart Step 4: Selecting Sfrateg/es 



Technique Selected: 



Tasks in Process 


Resources 
Needed 


Timing 


Who is Responsible 
for Task? 


Who Will be 
Involved with Task? 























Lapsed time 

IX* Removing Barriers Date Started Finished 

Rank in order of importance the two most appropriate techniques to use in your setting relative to planning for 
barrier removal. 

1. 2. 

After reading the selections in the Step 5 booklet, which technique will you use? 

Reason for selection — ™ ^ ^ ^ 

During what time do you anticipate undertaking this step? From To 

Other questions related to the step for Remov ng Barriers are included in the Barrier Removal Chart, Appendix C of 
the Guide. 
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Appendix 

DATA CHART 



Step 1: Identifying Barriers 

Time period of initiation: From To 

Major barriers identified: 
1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Resource^ expended: 

Time Dollars Other 



Step 2: Establishing Priorities 



Time period of initiation; From To 

Priority listing of major barriers: 
1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Goals developed for major barriers: 

1. Barrier 
Goal 

2. Barrier 
Goal 

3. Barrier 
Goal 

4. Barrier 
Goal 

5. Barrier 
Goal 

Resources expended: 
OT" "ne Dollars Other 



step 3: Generating Strategies 

Time period of initiation: From 

Strategies generated: 



To 



1. Objective: 
Strategies 



2. Objective: 
Strategies 



3. Objective: 
Strategies 



4. Objective: 
Strategies 



5. Objective: 
Strategies 



Resources expended: 
Time 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Step 4: Selecting Strategies 

Time period of initiation: From 
Strategies Selected: 

1. Objective: 
Strategy 

2. Objective: 
Strategies 

3. Objective: 
Strategy 

4. Objective: 
Strategy 

5. Objective: 
Strategy 



Dollars 



Other 



To 
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Appendix C» 

^^ARRIER RERdOVAL SCHEDULE 



Educational Unit: 

Barrier: 

Goal: 

Objective: 

Strategy: 

Implementation 
Objectives: 1. 



2. 



Action Sieps For 
Implementation 



Preceding 
Activity 



Datei of Activity 
Start I End 



Responsible 
Sia^f 



Resource 
Needs 



Personnel 
Involved 



Expected 
'"Outcomes 



r>ara 
Needs 



Involvement 
of LPC 



Relative 
Success 



2. 



3. 



4 



5. 



7. 



o - 
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(date) 

Dear : 

Thank you for agreeing to serve as a member of the Local Planning Committee (LPC) to work on making the 
vocational program more accessible for all 



students including those students with handicapping conditions. We will meet at (^"'^'"^ on (date) 
at (place) 

At the meeting we will (brief description) 



Your contribution to this planning group will be most valuable to the students of our schoc' and community. 

(closing) 



(name) 



ERIC 
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